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‘THE EARLIEST GERMANIC PHONOLOGY’ 


1.0. The Old Icelandic so-called First Grammatical Treatise (here- 
after abbreviated FGT) is a remarkable document on the phonemics 
of Icelandic in the first half of the twelfth century — a time from which 
other evidence, especially written records, is scarce. Its uniqueness, 
however, derives chiefly from the methodology applied by the anony- 
mous author, the First Grammarian. 1) 

2.1. Earlier scholars repeatedly enlarged on the First Grammarian’s 
ability, unusual for his time, as a phonetician. More recently, it has 
been pointed out “that his description is less distinguished for its 
phonetic information than for its analysis of phonemic relation- 
ships” 2); indeed, the principles of analysis which the author applies 
are fundamentally the same as those of modern phonemics, so that 
the treatise may be said to bear a greater resemblance, in methodology, 
to linguistics in the twentieth century than in any other period.) 

The main purpose of the treatise, as stated by the author, was to 
create a workable orthography for Icelandic on the basis of the Latin 
alphabet then in use both in Latin writings and also, apparently, 
during the earliest period of literacy, in writings in Icelandic. This he 


1) The principal edition is by V. Dahlerup and F. Jénsson, Den forste og anden 
grammatiske Afhandling i Snorves Edda (‘‘Samfund til Udgivelse af gammel 
nordisk Litteratur,’”” vol. XVI; Copenhagen 1886). The most recent edition, 
with English translation and commentary, is by E. Haugen, First Grammatical 
Treatise; the Earliest Germanic Phonology (‘‘Language Monographs,” vol. XXV; 
Baltimore 1950). 

The only manuscript in which the treatise is preserved, the Codex Wormianus 
(AM 242, fol.) — available in a facsimile edition in ‘Corpus Codicum Islandicorum 
Medii Aevi,” vol. II; Copenhagen 1931 — dates from the middle of the fourteenth 
century, but it is generally considered certain that the treatise itself dates from 
the twelfth century, probably, in spite of some uncertainty, from its second 
quarter (about 1140); see Haugen, pp. 7 and 60. — In what follows, references 
are to page and line of the manuscript. 

2) Haugen, p. 31. 

3) For a discussion of the First Grammarian’s analysis and methodology, 
see Haugen, pp. 31-39. See also Sv. Bergsveinsson, ‘‘Wie alt ist die ‘phonolo- 
gische Opposition’ in sprachwissenschaftlicher Anwendung?” Archiv fir ver- 
gleichende Phonetik V1 (1942), pp. 59-64. 
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proposed to do by creating new symbols where necessary and dropping 
others which were redundant in Icelandic. 

The fundamental principle of analysis, by which the author proposes 
to support and justify his conclusions and the norms he intends to 
establish, is set forth, clearly and concisely, at the beginning of the 
section on vowels. In the first paragraph of this section (8424-8518), 
the author first states his vowel system, which consists of nine units: 
the five vowels taken over from the Latin alphabet (a, e, 7, 0, u) plus 
four new ones (09, ¢, 9, y), which he identifies in terms of the old. 4) He 
then proceeds (8512-16) 


to place these eight letters, since no distinction has yet been made for the 2, 
between the same two consonants, each in its turn, and show and give 
examples how each of them, with the support of the same letters and placed 
in the same position as the others, gives a separate meaning, and in this 
way give examples, throughout this booklet, of the most delicate dis- 
tinctions which are made between the letters. 


In compliance with this basic principle, the author then produces 
eight words — sar, s@r, sér, sér, sér, sér, sur, syy — each of which contains 
one of these vowels in identical environment, viz. between the conso- 
nants s and r. By illustrative sentences he next shows that each of 
these words has a meaning of its own, different from that of the 
others, e.g., for the first two words, Sdr ueitte mapbr mér eitt, sor morg 
ueitta ek honom (851") ‘A man inflicted a wound (sdér) on me; I inflicted 
many wounds (s¢gr) on him’, and so on. 5) 


4) See the present writer, ‘“The Vowel System of Icelandic: A Survey of Its 
History,”’ Word XV (1959), p. 283. — It should be pointed out that, whereas, in 
modern terminology, the phonetic relationship between vowels is usually 
visualized by a two-dimensional diagram — the vowel triangle or quadrangle — 
the use of this diagram (ibid., and Haugen, p. 32) to represent the description 
of the vowels in the FGT is somewhat misleading (cf. ‘“The Vowel System,”’ 
p. 287, note 11, last paragraph), since the author compares the vowels in terms 
of one dimension only, viz. the different degrees of the ‘openness of the mouth’. 

5) As the author himself notes, the vowel i is not exemplified. As suggested 
by Haugen (p. 33), the reason for this is undoubtedly, in part at least, that the 
author, being principally concerned with an improvement of the orthography, 
contented himself with establishing the four new vowels by distinguishing each 
of them from its nearest neighbour, i.e. from the other vowel which, during the 
earliest, five-vowel, period of the alphabet, was denoted by the same symbol. 
But, in addition, it is worth noting that *siv, with i between s and 7, is unknown, 
and a complete series, with all nine vowels in exactly the same environment, 
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We see that the author consistently applies what, in modern 
terminology, has been called the commutation test: He shows that the 
correlative difference between segments which are in commutation 
in one plane — viz., in his case, the expression plane — entails, or 
corresponds to, a difference in the other plane — the content plane. 
This is his consistent procedure. In the second paragraph (8518-28) 
of the first section, he establishes the nasality correlation by means of 
nine illustrative sentences of the same kind, one for each vowel 
timbre. In the same way, in the third paragraph (8528-8618), the 
author sets up the correlation of vowel quantity by means of eighteen 
illustrative sentences, one for each of the nine oral and nine nasal 
vowels previously established. This results in ‘thirty-six distinctions’ 
for the vowels (8618), nine, or possibly ten, of which, however, did not 
have distinctive function. ®) In the second section of the treatise, 
dealing with the consonants, the difference between short and long 
consonants is demonstrated in the same way (905-25). 

The two main terms in the author’s technique of analysis are, on 
the one hand, gvein and, on the other, the phrases skipta mdle and 
gora sttt mal, 

2.2.1. Haugen has translated grein by ‘distinction’ (i.e. in the sense 


probably did not exist. — Otherwise, it is not quite clear to what the inserted 
phrase refers, for, in the part of the treatise which precedes this phrase, the 
same ‘distinction’ has been made for the 7 as for the other vowels, the author 
having put y in relation to 7 and u in the same way as he related 9 to a and o, 
¢ to aand e, and g to e and o (see reference in footnote 4). Therefore, this phrase 
must refer to something that follows, viz. to the series sdr, sér, séy etc., or, more 
accurately, to his inability to produce a more complete series, for this is the 
only passage where the same distinction is not made for the 7 as for the other 
vowels. The distinction for the 7, though not a minimal one, appears in the next 
paragraph (8518-28), which begins ‘But now each of these mine letters will 
produce a new one if it is pronounced through the nose’. 

6) As shown by the examples given in the FGT, the distinction oral vs. nasal 
was redundant in short vowels: the short vowels were nasal in the immediate 
neighbourhood of nasal consonants and oral elsewhere (see Haugen, pp. 33-34, 
and ‘‘The Vowel System,’ pp. 284-285). — The distinction short e vs. ¢ is doubt- 
ful. It rests solely on the evidence of the First Grammarian, and, unlike all the 
other distinctions he makes, it is not confirmed by any of the other sources of 
evidence. See the present writer, ‘‘The Unstressed and the N on-Syllabic Vowels 
of Old Icelandic,” Arkiv fér nordisk filologi LXXVII (1962), p. 9 with 


note 1. 
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of modern technique) ”), which is also the approximate meaning of the 
word in non-technical language. This translation represents a distinct 
advance beyond the different translations of this term by Dahlerup- 
Jonsson (‘forskel, nuance, forskellighed, vokal, slags’). However, the 
term is used in two slightly different ways: either to designate the 
relationship between two units (or two groups of units), which are 
contrasted with one another in a significant way, or sometimes to 
indicate the end points of these relations, or the distinctive units 
themselves, where, in modern terminology, we should often simply use 
the term phoneme. 

The first use may be exemplified by a phrase like enda uerpr su 
grein sud skyr at hon ma male skipta (8519-29) ‘and this distinction [viz. 
between oral and nasal vowels] is so clear that it can change the 
meaning’, or the phrase, discussed in footnote 5, alls enge grein es enn 
[ad] ¢ gor ‘since no distinction has yet been made for the 2’ 8). The 
interpretation of the latter phrase, in footnote 5, throws additional 
light on the author’s use of this term. For him, the phonetic de- 
scription of the vowels -- in terms of the openness of the mouth relative 
to the other five (footnote 4) — does not establish their ‘distinction’. 
Only by applying the commutation test, showing, by placing the 
segment in question in minimal contrast with other segments, that 
corresponding to the difference in sound there is a difference of 
function, does the author establish his ‘thirty-six distinctions’ (8618). 

The second use may be illustrated by the passage just quoted, 
where the author sums up the results of his analysis of the vowels, 


%) Treatise, p. 39. 

8) The ms. reading of this phrase is (8518) allz zingi grein er ei if gidr. The 7 
is usually changed to 7s (i.e. gen. sg. of the name of the letter 7, dependent on 
grein); see Dahlerup-Jénsson, pp. 24 and 70; Haugen, p. 15. However, if an 
emendation is at all needed, it is more likely, as proposed by Jén Sigurdsson 
in his edition, Edda Snorra Sturlusonar; Edda Snorronis Sturlei (sumptibus 
Legati Arnamagnezani; Copenhagen 1848-87), vol. II, p. 16, that the prep. 
a should be inserted before the 7. For, according to information received (in a 
letter) from Dr. Ole Widding, Editor-in-Chief of the Dictionary of the Arna- 
magnean Committee, there is no record of the phrase gova grein + gen. But, 
contrary to Dahlerup-Jénsson’s assertion (p. 70), the phrase gova grein 4 + dat. 
is frequent; in the FGT, it occurs, e.g., in the passage (8512-16) quoted in § 2.1 
(...enna likosto greina, peiva es & stofonom uer pa geruar). The scribe of the ms. 
probably misunderstood the text, and, taking 7 as a prep., left out the preceding 
prep. a. 
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saying: Nu ef nekkuer Jessa greina sex ens fidrba tegar ma sud nipy 
falla at aldre purfe t uéro mdle, Ba skidtomk ek yfer sem uts Uon es 
(8618-19) ‘If any of these thirty-six distinctions can be omitted and 
never be needed in our language, then I am greatly mistaken, as is to 
be expected’. 

This double use of the term ‘distinction’ is no doubt very fortunate, 
emphasizing as it does the negative, relational or contrastive, nature 
of the phonemes as elements composing linguistic signs, which is often 
enough overlooked or relegated to the background even in modern 
linguistic work. It reminds us that the main object of a phonemic 
analysis is not the discovery and establishment of a definite number 
of positive, independent entities, but a self-consistent, exhaustive and 
simple account of all the significant distinctions that are made by 
means of the phonic material. 

2.2.2. Haugen has equated the term st¢afr ‘letter’, as used in the FGT 
and elsewhere in mediaeval grammatical literature, with the modern 
phoneme 9). As Haugen points out, this follows logically from the 
Latin definition of littera as pars minima vocis articulatae (Donatus): 
the letter is the basic unit of discourse. It may further be supported, 
e.g., by the following passage in the FGT, where grein, in the second 
of the two senses discussed above, is used as a synonym of the com- 
pound vaddarstafr ‘vowel’: Enda tel ek fik pa eige hafa uel suarat es pu 
létr eige purfa t ugro mdle fessa nio raddarstafe, ..., allra helzt ef ek 
klyt 6r bessom nio sex greiner ens fidrba tegar (8519-12), ‘So I say you 
have not answered well when you maintain that these nine vowels are 
not needed in our language, ..., particularly if I split these nine into 
thirty-six distinctions’. 

The parallelism between these two terms is, indeed, striking; this 
is true especially when the comparison is made with Hjelmslev’s 
terminology, according to whom the phoneme, as an entity of the 
form level, may be realized, in entirely parallel ways, either in a 
phonic or in a graphic substance. These two substances, viz. the sound 
and the shape (atku¢pe, hlidp or tartein and uoextr or likneske respect- 
ively, in the FGT), are two of the three attributes of the littera in 
mediaeval terminology, the third being the name (FGT najn). 

2.3.1. To designate the difference of meaning as a criterion for 


9) Treatise, pp. 41-42. 
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determining differences of spelling the author uses the phrases skipta 
mile and gora silt mal. In the FGT, the term mdi is used in the following 
three senses: 

1) ‘language’ (Fr. ‘langue’), a synonym of tunga ‘tongue’. Cf., e.g., 
en hina taka peir or es eige ero réttr¢éper i male peira (8411-12) “but those 
[letters] they put aside which cannot be pronounced correctly [i.e. 
according to the rules of Latin pronunciation] in their language’, 
compared with Huerega tungo es mapr skal rita annarrar tungo stofom, 
pa uerbr sumra stafa uant af pui at eige finnsk pat hliop t tungonne sem 
staferner hafa, peir es af ganga (85’—%) ‘Whatever language one wants 
to write with the letters of another language, then some letters will be 
lacking because the sound of the surplus letters does not exist in the 
language’ 1°); or gegna til udrs mdls uel (8416) ‘to fit our language well’, 
compared with gegna atku¢bom udrrar tungo (8418) ‘to suit the sounds 
of our language’; 7 ugvo male (8519 et passim) ‘in our language’. 

2) With the meaning ‘a piece of (written) text or (spoken) dis- 
course’ the word occurs in the passage (8628-82) quoted below (§ 4.0) 
Ef ek gorba annat mal... ‘If I were to write another essay...’, where 
annat mal is, in the principal clause, resumed by sz bdk ‘that book’, of 
which it may therefore be considered a synonym. In its second oc- 
currence in this passage (...ok md ek af put eige fat mal ni méla 
innan t pesso ‘...and so I cannot take up this subject here’), the 
meaning of mdl — or, rather, the invariant of its meaning — is, in fact, 
the same as in its first occurrence (annat mal), to which it refers back. 
This is shown by the last words of this passage, ... Jat mdl nu méla 
innan t pesso, viz. mdle ‘... take up this subject within my present 


10) This sentence, as it is transmitted in the ms., is non-sensical. Modern 
editors, not aware of this, have either translated accurately, thus preserving the 
incoherent text (Dahlerup-Jénsson), or they have rendered the latter half 
(especially the phrase ganga af) inaccurately, thus obtaining a fairly coherent 
general meaning (Jén Sigurdsson, G. Neckel-F. Niedner, Haugen). In the origi- 
nal, the sentence must have run approximately as follows, in translation: 
“Whatever language one wants to write with the letters of another language, 
then some letters will be lacking [because there are sounds in the language for 
which the other language has no letters, and some letters may be taken out] 
because the sound of the surplus letters does not exist in the language’. The 
copyist, skipping the part enclosed in square brackets, between the first and 
the second ‘because’, made a mistake of a kind which is far from being un- 
common. 
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essay’ where ¢ fesso [mdle] is contrasted with annat mdl at the beginning. 
The variable of its meaning, on the other hand, influenced by the 
context, is slightly different, so that the exact translation is ‘the piece 
of text treating this subject matter’ or, simply, ‘subject’ 11). The same 
meaning is present in the phrase féra til mdls (9016) ‘to put into 
context, arrange in sentences’. 

3) Mal, with the same meaning as under 2), is also used as a technical 
term and may be rendered by ‘a piece of (meaningful) discourse or 
text’ (in the sense, current in modern descriptive technique, of ‘object 
of linguistic analysis’). This is the sense of the term in the phrases 
skipta mdle and gora sitt mdl. The former should, accordingly, be 
rendered ‘exchange the pieces of discourse’ or ‘replace one piece of 
discourse by another’ 12), and the latter ‘make its own piece of dis- 
course’. But, in connected translation, it is of course natural to stress 
the aspect of meaning and translate ‘change the meaning’ and ‘give a 
separate meaning’ respectively 13). Further, the term has the same 
technical meaning in the phrase 7 huerio mdle (8422-23 et passim). By 
Haugen this phrase is, appropriately, translated sometimes ‘in every 
[or: each] context’ and sometimes ‘in (connected) speech’ 14). But the 


11) Therefore the meaning of md/ in its second occurrence may be said to be 
an intermediate stage towards the meaning ‘case’, in such phrases as flytia 
or 76a mal e-s, a meaning which, in legal technical terminology, has developed 
to ‘a suit, legal action’. See, e.g., J. Fritzner, Ovdbog over Det gamle norske Sprog 
(2nd ed. repr.; Oslo 1954), vol. II, pp. 621-624. 

12) The verb skipta thus has, in this phrase, the same meaning as in skipta 
stoefonom ok hafa e fyr 7 (87%) ‘to change the letters and put e instead of 2’, and, 
e.g., in the phrases skipta litom ‘change colour’, skipta skape ‘change one’s 
temper’, skipta nafne ‘change one’s name’ etc. — The phrase skipta mdle is 
otherwise rare in Old Icelandic, except in the laws, where it occurs frequently. 
There the verb has the same invariant meaning (‘exchange’), influenced only by 
the different, legal, context (cf. the preceding footnote), so that the actual 
meaning of the phrase is ‘change, influence the outcome of, the case’. The 
phrase skipta engo, litlo, nokkoro, miklo etc. ‘make no, a small, considerable, 
great etc. change (whether...),’ on the other hand, is frequent. The phrase 
skipta engu, litlu, nokkru, miklu etc. mali ‘be of no, slight, considerable, great etc. 
importance’, frequent in Modern Icelandic and occurring a few times in old 
texts, is due to contamination of these two phrases. 

13) The more accurate translation of the former phrase, ‘change the dis- 
course’, is used once by Haugen (p. 42). 

14) By Dahlerup-Jénsson this phrase is translated ‘i enhver (lyd-)forbindelse, 
4 enhver forbindelse, i enhver sammenheng’. 
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accurate meaning is ‘in each particular piece of text or discourse’, 
in the above sense. The same applies to the phrase ¢ mdleno, ¢ mdle 
(8720 et passim) translated ‘in (connected) speech’ by Haugen. Dahle- 
rup-Jénsson’s translation of this phrase (‘7 lydforbindelsen’) — as well 
as their translation of ¢ huerio mdle by ‘i enhver (lyd-)forbindelse’ 
(footnote 14) — on the other hand, stressing the phonetic aspect of 
the concept, is misleading: mdi denotes ‘a text or a piece of discourse’ 
(in the technical sense) as composed of a number of abstract entities, 
‘the letters’, each of which has three concrete attributes, the sound, 
the shape, and the name), Finally, this meaning occurs in the 
passage samhlidpendr mego ekke mal eba atkug¢be gora einer uip sik 
(8420-21) ‘the consonants can make no piece of discourse or pro- 
nounceable sequence by themselves’. Haugen’s translation, ‘can make 
no speech or sound by themselves’, is suitable if ‘speech’, in this case 
as well as in those quoted above, is not taken to refer to the pronunci- 
‘ation alone, but rather to the ‘text composed of (abstract) letters’ 16). 

2.3.2. If we compare the use of the two phrases skipta mdle and 
gora sitt mdl in all their occurrences in the FGT, it at once appears that 
their invariant meanings are identical: the semantic difference be- 
tween them is due to the environment. In fact, they are in comple- 
mentary distribution in respect of their subject or its meaning. The 
former is used as the predicate of the subject ‘relation between two 
(or more) contrastive elements’; the latter as the predicate of the 
subject ‘polar terms or end points of such a relation’. The subject of 
skipta mdle therefore is grein ‘distinction, opposition’, cf., e.g., the 
passage (8519-20) quoted above in § 2.21, or grein st es mdle skipter 
(8530-31) ‘a distinction which changes the meaning’. Besides, this 
phrase occurs once in an impersonal construction, ef mdle skipter 
(859-10) ‘if the meaning is thereby changed’. But, of the phrase gora 


15) Cf. § 2.22 above and Haugen, pp. 41-43. 

16) Dahlerup-Jénsson’s translation (‘kan danne nogen lyd eller stavelse’), on 
the other hand, is wrong. The translation of athuge by ‘syllable’ (‘stavelse’) is no 
doubt due to the influence of Modern Icelandic, where atkv@di is used in this 
sense. But for the concept of ‘syllable’ the FGT has another term, samstafa or 
samstofon. Besides, the translation of mdl by ‘sound’ (‘Lyd’) is misleading (cf. 
above). Therefore, the two terms, mdl and athu¢pe, in this passage are not 
synonymous, in spite of the apparent parallelism in construction with phrases 
like hlidps eha raddar (84°), hlidp epa atkug pe (8718-19), hlidh epa iartein (8820) , 
each of which contains two synonymous terms. 
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sttt mal, the subject is stafr ‘letter’ or grein ‘distinction, phoneme’, in the 
latter of its two senses discussed in § 2.21. Cf. the passage (8512-16) 
translated in § 2.1, where the subject is stafr (...hué sitt mdl gore 
huerr pevrra (i.e. bessa dtta stafa] ‘...how each of these [eight letters] 
gives a separate meaning’), and, for grein as subject, the passage 
(8510-12) quoted in § 2.22, which continues as follows: sex greiner ens 
fidr pa tegar, pér es sitt mal gore huer ef gloggt ero skilpar ‘thirty-six 
distinctions, each of which gives a separate meaning if they are 
precisely distinguished’ 1’). The third occurrence of this phrase, or 
rather of a variant of it, is in the passage (8420-21) quoted above at the 
end of § 2.31, where the subject is samhlid bendy ‘consonants’ (i.e. a 
class of ‘letters’). 

3.0. It is obvious from the author’s declaration of principle quoted 
in § 2.1 that it was his intention to establish his conclusions by the aid 
of the kind of examples in modern terminology called series of minimal 
pairs or commutation (or substitution) series, although no separate term 
is used for this concept. The illustrative sentences also clearly show, 
for the list of examples quoted in § 2.1 as well as for the others, that 
the words belong together two and two, as minimal pairs, although 
they are not marked off in this way in the text of the manuscript. 

But it is equally clear that a number of the word pairs presented are 
not minimal according to the current views on Old Icelandic phonemics. 
These therefore require a somewhat closer examination on the basis 
of the comparative evidence available for the purpose of verifying 
the analysis. 

3.1. There are two examples where the phonemic incidence reported 
by the FGT is in conflict with comparative evidence. (1) The pair 
illustrative of the distinction oral vs. nasal (long) ¢ is él ‘a cloth; the 
nap (on woolen stuffs)’ vs. /él ‘a file’ (8523). But, of the former, the 
modern equivalent is Jel, presupposing Olcel. short e. The commonly 
accepted etymology accounts for the short vowel, not for the long 
one 18), (2) The pair illustrative of the distinction short vs. long oral ¢ is 


17) The phrase gova sitt mdl is in its two occurrences translated ‘make a 
different sound’ by Haugen (p. 15). This translation is misleading, cf. the remarks 
in §2. 31 on the phrases ¢ huerio mdle and 4 mdle(no). - By Dahlerup-Jénsson it is 
translated in the same way (‘danner sin lyd’) in its first occurrence, but in its 
second occurrence the translation is correct (‘fremkalder sin mening’). 

18) See, e.g., A. Jéhannesson, [slandisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (Berne 


1956), p. 446. 
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ol ‘beer’ vs. gl ‘a strap’ (867). Of the latter, the modern form is d/, which, 
with change of @ to 6, presupposes the long nasal vowel 19). This agrees 
with the generally accepted etymology, PGerm. *anhlé, a by-form of 
*angula-, Olcel. ongoll, cf. Gr. &yxbdn etc. 20) Comparative evidence 
thus suggests that neither of these was a minimal pair at the time of 
the FGT. 

3.2. Most of the other examples consist of the cases in which a 
group of words is opposed to a single word, i.e. where ‘juncture’ is 
involved. 

The pair illustrative of the distinction short vs. long oral e is sebo 
‘look thou’ (imper. of séa ‘to look’ with the enclitic 2nd pers. pron. -Jo) 
vs. séfo ‘(they) fastened, sewed’ (868). This example is surprising: for 
etymological reasons, we should expect the vowel of imper. se to have 
been long (sé < *seh, cf. Goth. sathw; cf. also inf. séa < *sehan, Goth. 
sathwan); instead of being minimal, the pair seems to consist of two 
homophones. Therefore, shortening of the vowel has apparently taken 
place, but this, too, would be surprising, since there are no comparable 
cases of shortening. On the contrary, it appears that short vowels were 
regularly lengthened in final position in monosyllables during the 
Proto-Scandinavian period, cf., e.g., demonstr. sé < *sa (Goth. 
sa) 21), 

However, it is possible to account for this somewhat perplexing 
choice of example, if we take into account a hitherto unnoticed 
feature concerning the function of vowel quantity. This is that, in 
consequence of the lengthening referred to above, vowel quantity was 
non-distinctive in final position in monosyllables. The vowels in this 
position may have been long phonetically; at least they developed 
later in the same way as long vowels in positions of contrast. But, 
phonemically, they were neither long nor short; in other words, the 
quantity correlation was neutralized in final position — or before 
juncture — in monosyllables. The vowels in this position could be 
equated with either phonemically long or short vowels. The First 


19) See “‘The Vowel System,” pp. 292-293, with note 17. 

20) See Hj. Falk, ‘“‘Vexlen @: 6 i nordisk,’’ Arkiv fér nordisk filologi VI 
(1890), p. 115. 

21) See, e.g., A. Noreen, Altisldndische und altnorwegische Grammatik (4th 
ed.; Halle (Saale) 1923), p. 108. 
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Grammarian apparently identified them with the latter, i.e. with the 
negative term of the correlation. 

The same feature may account for some of the pairs which, seeming- 
ly, are non-minimal, viz. those exemplifying the distinctions (a) short 
vs. long 6, % bé vs. Ubbe (9018-19), (b) short vs. long d, hg dé vs. hoddo 
(9019-20), (c) short vs. long nasal e, framer vs. fra mér (869) 22) and (d) 
oral vs. nasal (long) 7, isa vs. i sd (8524-25) 23), 

Apparently, the pair Ju at vs. Jiat (852), exemplifying the dis- 
tinction oral vs. nasal (long) ~ 24), is a contrary example, since in the 
pairs establishing the nasality correlation, the vowel is, as a rule, 
manifestly long. However, this is a special case, for quantity was non- 
distinctive, not only in final position (as in Jz at), but also before a 
vowel (as in iat) 5). In other words, in both members of this pair, 


22) That this is an example of short vs. long nasal e and not of short vs. long 
nasal a, as assumed by Dahlerup-Jénsson (p. 28) and Haugen (p. 17), who place 
the dot denoting nasality over the a, is evident from the order in which the 
examples appear in the text of the treatise. This was expressly stated already 
by A. Noreen, ‘De nordiska sprakens nasalerade vokaler,” Arkiv for nordisk 
filologi III (1886), pp. 6-7, and A. Kock, “Till fragan om brytning och nasal- 
vokaler i fornnordiska sprak,’’ Arkiv fér nordisk filologi XVII (1901), p. 186. 
And as early as 1852, J. Sigurdsson wrote correctly framér (Edda, vol. II, p. 20) 
instead of the ms. reading framer. In the ms., the dots are clearly misplaced 
in this paragraph. In the illustrative sentences (868-18) they are usually omitted, 
and in the list of examples (863-°) they are on every second word instead of 
every seond pair. Therefore, an emendation is perfectly legitimate here. 

23) But, in the first syllable of this pair, the prep. 7, with 7 before juncture, is 
equated with the long 7 of isa except for nasality. The reason for this may be 
that equating it with a phonemically short vowel would have yielded the 
inadmissible sequence of a short nasal vowel + a non-nasal consonant (see 
footnote 6). In fra mér, on the other hand, the identification of @ with a pho- 
nemically short vowel (in framer) produced only the permissible sequence of a 
short nasal vowel + a nasal consonant. 

24) For an interpretation of iat, which has long been an enigma, see ‘‘The 
Unstressed and the Non-Syllabic Vowels,” p. 6, note 2. 

25) This agrees with the treatment, in poetry, of words of this prosodic 
structure: the ‘long’ vowel is treated as ‘short’; words like bu-a, Sut-ar are, as a 
rule, metrical equivalents of ha-fa, bi-te etc. (E. Sievers, Altgermanische Metrik 
(Halle 1893), p. 58, § 37, 1). Therefore, the question disputed by J. Hoffory 
(Eddastudien (Berlin 1889), vol. I, pp. 91-95) and S. Bugge and E. Sievers 
(‘“‘Vocalverkiirzung im Altnordischen,”’ Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur XV (1891), pp. 391-411) — whether, as Bugge and Sievers 
maintained, the first vowel of b%a was shortened, or whether, as Hoffory 
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the vowel was neither long nor short phonemically. The same is true 
of the pair distinguishing oral vs. nasal (long) 9, 79 vs. 79 (8522-3), 


with final vowels. 


3.3. Non-distinctiveness of quantity can, on the other hand, 


not 


account for the difference in the first syllable of the pair Goprope vs. 
gop rope (8614), exemplifying the distinction short vs. long oral o. 
This, however, is the only pair where a group of words is contrasted 
with a compound word. Possibly, the minimal pair therefore consists 
only of what follows the junctures (viz. -rafe vs. réfe). Besides, except 
for one uncertain pair, to be mentioned immediately below, it is the — 


only pair consisting of trisyllabic words. 


“pe o 


7 


The pair afarar vs. aFarar, thus written in the manuscript (9017) So 
and obviously exemplifying the distinction short vs. long f, is of — 
doubtful interpretation, owing to the omission of the illustrative 
sentence. According to the usual interpretation of these two words as 
compounds, d-for vs. af-for 26), they do not form a minimal pair 


either in the twelfth century or later. 


3.4. The conclusion must be that, in spite of slight deviations from 
the most stringent practice (§ 3.3), the author consciously operated 
with the concepts of ‘minimal pair’ and ‘commutation series’, without, 


however, inventing special terms for these concepts 27). — 


+ 


thought, this vowel remained long, whereas the syllable itself was ‘light’ — in 
reality was a pseudo-problem; at this time, the different function of vowel 
quantity in this position — different not only metrically, but also linguistically — 


was not generally understood. 


In scaldic poetry, there are examples of the form se-fo with the metrical 
function of the pattern ~x, e.g. se-bo huerr slikt fé veibey (Steinn Herdisarson, 
“Oldfsdrapa,”’.147) from the eleventh century. Otherwise, the metrical treatment 
of monosyllables ending in a vowel is varying. As a rule, when they carry the 
ictus, they are treated as long syllables — i.e. they are followed by a juncture — 
even before a word beginning with a vowel. Exceptions to this, occurring when 


the monosyllable constitutes the first (short) syllable of a bisyllabic ictus, are - 
forms like Ja, pu, ni, but etc. when proclitic or when followed by an enclitic © 


verbal form. Under low metrical stress, the final vowel may constitute the first 
syllable of a bisyllabic group. See, e.g., Sievers, “‘Vocalverkiirzung,”’ pp. 403- 


408; Altgermanische Metrik, pp. 58-59, § 37, 2-4. 


26) Dahlerup-Jénsson, p. 81. Other possibilities may be suggested, e.g. afar dr 
‘very early’ vs. affarar (gen. of affer), which, it is true, would not be a minimal 


pair either, but would be parallel to the non-minimal Goprofe vs. gdp ve 


2?) The ms. reading of the sentence illustrating the pair sdr vs. sér (§ 


2.1) is 


; 


{ 
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4.0. The author was evidently well aware that a phonemic de- 
scription of a language is not completed by establishing the basic 
distinctive units, but must include an analysis of the distribution of 
these units and of their incidence in the vocabulary. He says (8628-31) : 

If I were to write another essay — as there would be every reason to do, 
as well as abundant material, for one possessed of sufficient skill — about 
the letters of which each word is by nature made up, and the way in which 
each letter should be combined with the others, then that would be an 


entirely different book and a much longer one, and so I cannot take up 
this subject here. 


~~ 5.0. What is interesting about this treatise is not only the methods 
_ the author applies and the results he arrives at, but also, and no less, 


the difficulties he encounters, which are indeed much the same as 
those encountered by modern analysts. 

5.1. The clearest example of this is the analysis of the diphthongs, 
or, more precisely, the identification of their non-syllable components 
with syllabic vowels, in particular in the word arn, which the author 
prefers to write earn 28). Obviously the author is fully aware that the 
principal criterion in this matter is ‘phonetic similarity’. But he also 
(8517-18) Sor godin ser ein soren. This is usually translated ‘The priest alone 
swore (sdr) the oaths (séren)’ (see, e.g., Dahlerup-Jénsson, p. 25; Haugen, p. 15), 
an interpretation which implies an emendation of the text. By Dahlerup- 
Jénsson (pp. 25, 70) the first word Sor is separated from the rest of the sentence 
and taken to be a remnant of the preceding sentence illustrating the difference 
between séy and s¢r, which is missing in the ms. By Haugen (p. 15) the sor 
preceding ein is considered a “‘superfluous” form. However, by either of these 
interpretations, the illustrative pair is the non-minimal sdr vs. séren. Instead 


of this, the pair must be represented by the Sor at the beginning and the sor 


preceding ein. The latter is the neut. pl. of the adj. sévr ‘to be taken, sworn’. 
Accordingly, the sentence, unemended (Sdr gofenn sér ein séren), should be 
translated ‘The priest swore (Sdr) the fair (sér) oaths only’, cf. the phrase sérr 
ei by ‘an oath that may be sworn, a fair oath’. The words sér ein are in apposition 


_ to séren. (For the use of the strong inflexion of the adj. when used in apposition 


with substantives with the definite article, as opposed to their weak inflexion _ 
when they are used as attributes, cf. phrases like me) reidda oxena; see Hj. Falk 
and A. Torp, Dansk-norskens syntax i historisk fremstilling (Kristiania 1900), 
p. 103). This interpretation is confirmed by the form ein, which must be the 
neut. pl., in concord with séven, and not the masc. sg. einn, in concord with 
gopenn; for, at least in that part of the ms. which contains the FGT, consonant 


length is consistently denoted, not only intervocalically, but also when final. 


; n this question, see Haugen, pp. 34-36, and ‘‘The Unstressed and the 
Non-Syllabic Vowels,” pp. 20-24. 
* 
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realizes the difficulties in applying this criterion, for, discussing the 
non-syllabic components, he says (8632-87?) that 
the sound of a consonant — or of a vowel which takes its place and is com- 


bined with another vowel — is not easy to distinguish, for it is short and 
closely mixed or grown together with the vowel with which it is combined. 


But in the discussion with his imaginary opponent, he clearly 
shows that this criterion has failed him, which is not surprising, in 
view of the inherent difficulties and the absence of phonemic contrast 
in this case. Therefore, he resorts to the rather far-fetched solution of 
invoking (874-15) the authority of earlier poets and of ‘a number of 
sensible men’, who have shared his opinion. However, the first of these 
criteria, implying a confusion of two historically different stages, 
could not but complicate the issue and lead to an untenable solution 29). 
The second criterion, on the other hand, may be said to be a typical 
example of the use of ‘native linguistic feeling’ in phonemic analysis, 
for which not a few modern phonemicists have been blamed. 

5.2. Not only are the difficulties the author encounters in dealing 
with the diphthongs interesting, but so is the tendency, visible now 
and then in his essay, to present a neat and symmetrical system. There 
is no doubt that ‘pattern congruity’ is a valid criterion in phonemic 
analysis. It may often be regarded as one of the aspects of the complex 
criterion of ‘simplicity’, which most scholars agree in requiring of a 
good phonemic description. But it has proved very tempting — a 
temptation which even many a modern linguist has not been able 
to resist — to overemphasize pattern congruity, even at the expense of 
other, more essential, criteria, such as contrastive vs. non-contrastive 
distribution, phonetic similarity, etc. It appears that, in one case at 
least, the author of the FGT is guilty of such an overemphasis. 

In footnote 6 we saw that, contrary to the author’s statement, the 
short nasal vowels in all likelihood were not separate ‘letters’; for, 
whereas in the long vowels nasality was distinctive, in the short 
vowels it was positionally conditioned. Nevertheless, in the author’s 
analysis of nasality, there is complete congruity between the short and 
the long vowels. 

Haugen discussed the author’s method of analysis and came to the 
conclusion that his procedure was ‘‘defensible even in modern terms,” 


29) Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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for “once he had abstracted nasality as distinctive [viz. in the long 
vowels], he marked it wherever he found it.” 30) C. E. Bazell, in a 
discussion of the concept of ‘neutralization’ 31), examined this con- 
clusion and found that “‘if the analysis is still defensible ‘in modern 
terms’, there must surely be something wrong with the modern prin- 
ciples which allow such a defense.” However, whether or not we 
consider this procedure permissible in a modern analysis — and this 
bears upon the entire discussion about the identification of allophones 
in different environments and the different concepts involved, such 
as ‘neutralization’ or ‘defective distribution’ — depends largely on the 
purpose for which the analysis is made. 

It the purpose of the description is only to make a practical and 
workable orthography — and this has been at least the latent objective 
in very many cases — this procedure may be said to be entirely legiti- 
mate. To take the example most frequently quoted in such discussions, 
viz. the case of German occlusives in final position, e.g. bunde vs. 
bunte, both of which are [bunt] in the nom. sg., it must be said to be 
fully legitimate either to use the same symbol ¢ for the final occlusive 
in [bunt] as for the medial occlusive in bunte, or, introducing a morpho- 
phonemic criterion, to write bund corresponding to bunde and bunt 
corresponding to bunte — which would be logically analogous to the 
procedure adopted in the FGT, only on a different level. 

But if the goal of the analysis is a purely scientific presentation of 
the phonemics of a language as part of its structural description, these 
procedures are surely not admissible. Since, in this case, the phonemic 
relations in word final position are different from the medial and 
initial positions, it would be a distortion of the analysis to use the 
same symbol for the final occlusive in [bunt] as for the ¢ in bunte 
without at least a specific statement about this difference in relations. 
Whether we then use the same symbol and assign different values to 
it in different positions or adopt a special symbol, e.g. capital T or D, 
in the position of neutralization, is purely a question of presentation 
technique. 

Therefore, the primary objective of the FGT being an improvement 


30) Treatise, p. 34, note Sa. 
31) ‘‘Three Conceptions of Phonological Neutralisation,” For Roman Jakobson 


(The Hague 1956), p. 26. 
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of the Icelandic orthography, the author’s procedure may be said to be 
justifiable, though both unnecessary and impractical. 

6.0. The basic postulate of phonemics is that ‘phonemes’, in contrast 
to ‘sounds’, are discrete, non-overlapping elements. On the syntag- 
matic level, a speech utterance is a continuous sequence, in a state of 
constant transition, of sound substance, which — by the commutation 
test and a corresponding segmentation, which, in its details, neces- 
sarily remains highly arbitrary —- is analyzed into, and assumed to 
represent, a chain consisting of a definite number of discrete units. 
Similarly, on the paradigmatic level, a phonemic system consists of a 
definite number of negative, relational or contrastive, units, or 
phonemes; but the ranges of actualization of these units are contiguous, 
and even overlapping, not only in different environments or ‘para- 
digmes’, but also in identical positions, and not only between speakers 
of different sex or age, but also within homogeneous groups of speakers, 
and even in the speech of a single speaker 32). 

However, the basic tenet of phonemics applies, first and foremost, 
to the system of a uniform dialect. But at the encounter of two or 
more functionally (stylistically) different varieties of a language, we 
often find gradual transitions between two systems, and, in the same 
way, at the boundaries of geographically distributed dialects, we find 
zones of such gradual transitions, which may border on complete 
‘phonemic indeterminacy’ 33). 

In the FGT there are some indications that the author was aware 
of the complexity of this problem. Although, in general, the author 
‘makes his distinctions’ in unequivocal terms and, as a rule, supports 
them by convincing evidence, in a few cases he qualifies his state- 
ments by less affirmative expressions, viz. (1) the passage (8510-12) 
quoted in § 2.32: ‘thirty-six distinctions, each of which gives a separate 
meaning if they are precisely distinguished’; (2) the passage (8512-16) 
quoted in § 2.1: ‘examples...of the most delicate distinctions which 


32) See, e.g., Eli Fischer-Jorgensen, ‘““What Can the New Techniques of 
Acoustic Phonetics Contribute to Linguistics?’’ Proceedings of the Eighth 
International Congress of Linguists (Oslo 1958), pp. 433-478, especially 445-452, 
463-464, 470, and 473-476. 

83) See on this subject, most recently, William G. Moulton, ‘‘The Short 
Vowel Systems of Northern Switzerland; a Study in Structural Dialectology,” 
Word XVI (1960), pp. 167-172 and 182. 
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are made between the letters’; and (3) the passage (8626-28) immedi- 
ately preceding the passage quoted in § 4.0, where the author, in 
answer to the argument of his imaginary opponent, says: ‘You have 
made a true observation, and yet you have not mentioned everything 
that must seem strange to you in what I have written, even though I 
have deliberately written so in most places’. But it is not clear what 
specific distinctions or spellings of his the author is referring to by 
these remarks. Possibly he is referring, e.g., to the distinction between 
nasal and oral short vowels, which an opponent might have challenged 
(footnote 6). 

One of the principal characteristics of Modern Icelandic, as com- 
pared with its neighbouring sister languages, is the uniformity of the 
language. Dialect difference are few and insignificant 34). This has 
probably always been so. Nevertheless, there are, at present, a few 
differences, and there have been others, which have now disappeared. 
In the phonological development of Icelandic, several of the changes 
have begun in one part of the country, whence they have spread to 
the other parts. The result has been temporary dialect differences. 
One of the earliest of these concerns the merger of nasal 9 and 6 (§ 3.1). 
The distinction between these two phonemes is maintained by the 
First Grammarian, but the earliest evidence of their merger is from 
shortly after the middle of the eleventh century. This, probably, 
implies a temporary dialect difference, during the latter half of the 
eleventh century and the first half, at least, of the twelfth 35). It is 
possible that the author’s qualifying statements refer to cases of this 
kind. 

Thus, the author may have been faced with the problem not only 
of establishing his orthographic norms, but also of selecting a standard 
form of the language, and this problem he apparently approached — as 
creators of language norms have tended to do — with a rather conserva- 
tive attitude, a circumstance which may have been one of the reasons 
for the surprising lack of influence of his treatise on subsequent 
writing in Iceland 36). 

7.0. It is quite possible that the Icelandic phoneme system of the 


84) See the present writer, ‘Icelandic Dialectology: Methods and Results,” 
to appear in Lingua Islandica — Islenzk tunga III (1962). 

35) [bid., § 8. 

36) See Haugen, pp. 61-62. 
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early twelfth century had some characteristics on which no information 
is furnished by the FGT. We saw (footnote 6) that in short vowels 
nasality was non-distinctive. We also saw (§ 3.2) that quantity was 
non-distinctive in prevocalic position as well as finally in mono- 
syllables. Thirdly, the pair framer vs. fra mér, exemplifying the 
distinction short vs. long nasal e (§ 3.2), shows that nasality was non- 
distinctive in long vowels after a nasal consonant 37). On the analogy 
of the short vowels, we should probably have concluded that the same 
was the case before nasals, if it were not for the single pair syna vs. 
syna (8526-27), exemplifying the distinction oral vs. nasal (long) y and 
showing that nasality, in long vowels, was distinctive before a nasal 
consonant. In none of these cases is the information conscious or 
intended on the part of the First Grammarian; nowhere does he 
specifically discuss any of these points. Therefore there may easily 
be still other gaps in our information. 

But, as mentioned earlier (§ 5.2), the concepts — such as that of 
‘positions of maximal vs. reduced contrast’ and of ‘neutralization’ or 
‘suspension’ of oppositions — which would have led to an examination 
of these and other related problems, are of less importance to pho- 
nemics as a technique for developing an orthography than as an analy- 
sis of the expression plane of language, and therefore, the author’s goal 
being simply an improvement of the orthography, it would be unfair 
to take him to task for not doing what he never intended to do. 


University of Iceland, HREINN BENEDIKTSSON 
Reykjavik. 


3”) From the historical point of view, the nasal é can be due to nothing but 
the preceding nasal consonant, not to the loss of a following nasal (cf. Goth. 
mis, OHG mir etc. < PGerm. *miz). 


THE RETENTION RATE OF CHAMORRO BASIC VOCABULARY* 


In a recent article in Current Anthropology (1960) Dell Hymes has 
surveyed work in glottochronology to date and concluded that the 
hypothesis, formulated by Morris Swadesh, of a nearly constant 
retention rate for basic vocabulary in a variety of languages has 
acquired considerable empirical support. Below I report a markedly 
negative case, that of Chamorro, the native language of Guam and 
the Marianas, and discuss the implications of this example for the 
application of the method to other languages spoken by small societies. 

Before proceeding further I will note that the Swadesh basic vo- 
cabulary is a list of words for certain common concepts found to be 
_Tepresented in practically all languages of the world. Swadesh has 
also referred to it as a “‘non-cultural”’ vocabulary, in the sense that the 
concepts represented are not dependent on the existence of practices 
or natural objects limited to a small number of cultures. Words in 
the basic vocabulary are generally learned early in life and learned 
thoroughly (overlearned) through frequent use. They are therefore 
presumed to be more resistant to change than more specialized vocabu- 
lary, and the universality of the concepts they represent renders 
them especially suitable for comparison of languages. 

The Mariana Islands, of which Guam is the largest, are said to have 
been first visited by Europeans in 1521 when Magellan stopped there 1). 
Population at the time of discovery is estimated at 40,000 to 100,000. 
For nearly a century and a half after this time the island remained 
politically independent, but were visited by Spanish ships traveling 
between Mexico and the Philippines with increasing frequency. In 
1668 government-sponsored missionary activity began, which soon 
led to hostilities. These hostilities continued over a thirty year period, 
at the end of which the population was reduced to about 3,000 natives 
concentrated almost entirely on the largest island, Guam. Also present 
were some Spanish and Filipino governmental and religious personnel 


* This paper is a revised version of one presented at the Tenth Pacific Science 


Congress, Honolulu, August, 1961. 
1) For a recent review of the history of the Marianas, in cluding Guam, and 


for further historical references see Spoehr (1954). 
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and an indeterminate — but probably small — number of settlers. 
Intermixture between the immigrants, almost exclusively men, and 
the natives continued until the end of the Spanish occupation, through 
the nineteenth century, resulting in the eventual formation of a 
thoroughly mixed population from the genetic point of view. 

During this period the Spanish language remained the language of 
the government, the priests, and the educated members of the upper 
class, but the Chamorro language continued to be used by the bulk 
of the population, including most of the women in the homes. A large 
number of Spanish words were ultimately absorbed into the language, 
although according to Spoehr, the Austronesian morphology has been 
preserved and ‘‘Spanish loan words are treated in accordance with the 
persisting Chamorro grammatical structure” (1954:26). Chamorro is 
generally regarded as an Austronesian language, more specifically a 
Western Austronesian or Indonesian language, most closely allied to 
the languages of the Phillippines. 

Since the date of first Spanish contact with the Marianas is known, 
it is possible to establish clearly that any words of Spanish origin found 


in the Chamorro basic vocabulary today must have been introduced 


— 


after this date. These Spanish words, then, all constitute historical — 


innovations in the basic vocabulary. Of course there is no guarantee 
without study of historical records of the language (not available to 
me, but very possibly in existence in Spain or elsewhere) that the only 
innovations in Chamorro basic vocabulary after contact with the 
Spanish were loan words borrowed from Spanish. I think it is quite 
likely that there were other innovations due to replacement of one 
native word by another, and there may well have been borrowings 
from Tagalog as well as from Spanish. Historical reports suggest that 
Tagalog immigrants may have been as numerous as Spanish, or even 
more so, and there are several words in modern Chamorro which are 
close enough to modern Tagalog to be plausible borrowings. However, 
since Chamorro appears to be fairly closely related to the Phillippine 
languages, it is impossible to say without more intensive study whether 
these similar words are due to common origin before Spanish discovery 
or to more recent borrowing. But I shall not discuss this point at length, 
since regardless of these other possible innovations in basic vocabulary, 
we may demonstrate on the basis of borrowings from Spanish alone 
that Chamorro since 1521 has undergone a considerably more rapid 
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rate of change in basic vocabulary than the rate postulated on the 
basis of other languages in whichit has been possible up to now to check 
the rate of change, thanks to the availability of local written records. 

The Chamorro equivalents used here for the Swadesh basic vocabu- 
lary were obtained in Guam primarily from three Guamanians, Fran- 
cisco Borja, Jesus Quinenes, and Edward Torres, through the courtesy 
of Dr. Marjorie Grant Whiting. I am much indebted to all of these 
people for their help. Dr. Whiting distributed duplicated vocabulary 
lists to the informants for them to fill in in writing. Ambiguous English 
words on the list were described a little more fully in writing, and Dr. 
Whiting was asked to instruct the informants to give the one most 
common equivalent used in speaking Chamorro today. Each informant 
however, for a few words gave two Chamorro glosses. For most words 
in the Swadesh basic vocabulary list and for additional vocabulary 
items requested (which are not discussed here), the informants agreed 
on a single Chamorro equivalent. For eighteen items in the Swadesh 
100-word list the informants disagreed, although in nearly all of these 
cases two informants gave the same word and one a different word. 


_ The three principal informants gave respectively 19, 20, and 18 evident 


Spanish cognates as sole or preferred glosses for words in the 100-word 
list. In the computations following I therefore use the average, 19, as 
the measure of the number of Spanish cognates for modern Chamorro, 
although actually there are 20 items for which a word of Spanish origin 
is given as the preferred translation by two or all of the informants 2.) 


2) Due to a typist’s errors and omissions the informants were not asked to 
provide words for five items on the list: 12 — “‘two’’; 42 — “‘mouth”’; 80 — “‘cloud”’; 
85 — “path”; and 93 — “‘hot’’. I have checked these items where available with 
several other sources, including a fourth contemporary informant provided by 
Dr. Whiting, the dictionaries of Callistus (1910) and Fritz (1908), the word list 
in a U.S. Navy handbook (1949), and Seiden’s paper on phonemes (1960). Saul 
Riesenberg also checked one of the works of E. Safford for this. These other 
sources are in general agreement on all five of the missing items with the excep- 
tion of the word for ‘‘path”’. For this most give the native Chamorro form chalan, 
but Callistus gives this only as the third alternative and for the first listing gives 
a form derived from Spanish, cayehon. 

For purposes of computing the informants’ proportions of words of Spanish 
origin I have therefore assumed that all three informants if asked would have 
given the most popular response available from the other sources. As it happens, 
the word for one of these five items, “‘two’’, is of Spanish origin, while the words 
for the rest are apparently of native origin, so the proportion of Spanish origin 
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Agreement between informants is taken, of course, to mean a- 
greement as to morphemes and not as to spelling. Since the Chamorro 
language on Guam is not taught in the public schools, and since the 
informants have the models of both Spanish and English orthography 
before them, spelling is not standardized. I will simply note that there 
seems to be a considerable tendency to interchange 7 and e, and u and 0, 
and that consonant usage is a mixture of Spanish and English, with 
some tendency to spell words of known Spanish origin in standard 
Spanish orthography. In Table I, Chamorro equivalents for the 100- 
word basic vocabulary are given. For the sake of space I have given 
only one spelling where the informants agree on a single word. The 
spelling cited is always from one of the informants, but where possible 
I have chosen the spelling which I judge most clearly conveys the 
pronunciation to a linguistically oriented reader. I have also checked 
these words against the rather full dictionary of Callistus (1910), 
recommended to me by Alexander Spoehr, and when in doubt I have 
given the informant’s spelling which most closely approximates Cal- 
listus’ intention. Where the three informants gave more than one form 
the initial of the informant’s family name follows the form which he 
gave. Also to save space, I have given only the first form provided by 
an informant, omitting the second form where this is given. 


TABLE I 
Chamorro equivalents for the Swadesh 100-word test vocabulary 


English Chamorro English Chamorro 
Wea guaho 6. who haye 
2. thou hago 7. what hafa 
3. we hit(B), hita(T), hame 8. not ahe (T, Q), tesina (B) 
(Q) 9. all *todo 
4. this *EStS 10. many megai 
5. that ayo (B, Q), enao (T) 11. one *uno 


in this five word sample (20%), is plausibly close to the proportion in the total 
100-word sample. We may take it as certain that the three informants would 
all have given Spanish-dervied dos for two, since each gave only Spanish derived 
words for eleven other numbers elicited (1, 3-10, 20, 100). Since the other 
sources give words of non-Spanish origin for the remaining four missing words, 
the only possible error of importance which could result from this assumption 
would be that I have actually underestimated the number of words of Spanish 
origin which could be obtained from one or more of the informants. 
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English Chamorro English Chamorro 
12. two *(dos — other sources) 31. bone tolang 
13. big dangculo 32. grease *mantika 
14. long anako 33. egg chada 
15. small dikiki 34. horn *kanghelon 
16. woman palauaan 35. tail dahlahlag (T, Q), lo- 
17. man taotao (B, T), lahe(Q ka (B) 
18. person taotao (T), precenal 36. feather pulo (T, Q), pulon 

(B), *persona (Q) manog (B) 
19. fish guihan 37. hair gapot-ulo 
20. bird *paharo (B, Q), *pa- 38. head ulo 
luma (T) 39. ear talanga 

21. dog *galago 3) 40. eye mata 
22. louse huto 41. nose guieng 
23. tree *tronko 42. mouth (patchot — other sour- 
24. seed *semiya ces) 
25. leaf hagon 43. tooth nifen 
26. root hale 44. tongue hula 
27. bark lasas (T, Q), acat (B) 45. claw papakis (T), dama- 
28. skin lasas gas (Q) 
29. flesh *katne 46. foot patas 3) 
30. blood haga 


3) Item 21, galago, ‘‘dog’’, is derived, I assume, from Spanish galgo, ‘‘hound”’, 
with a vowel inserted ‘between the two medial consonants to conform to Chamor- 
ro phonology. Also, some further support for this judgement is provided by the 
fact that the dog may have been introduced into the Marianas by the Spaniards, 
and in this case a term for dog would probably accompany the animal. Against 
this judgement is the existence of phonetically similar forms meaning “‘dog”’ in 
Malayan and other Austronesian languages. To balance this questionable de- 
cision I have counted item 46, also questionable, as native, as noted below. 

Item 34, kanghelon, also spelled canjelon, “‘horn’’, has a presumed Spanish 
origin word of different meaning: cangilén, “‘pitcher’’, ‘‘wine tankard’’. etc. 
There are some reasons for assuming that the Spanish word is the origin of the 
Chamorro word aside from the phonetic similarity: 1) the people of the Marianas 
originally lacked horned animals, so it is likely that on receiving them from 
foreigners they would borrow a word for ‘“‘horn” along with them; 2) there is 
some resemblance of shape between the horns of cattle and containers of liquid, 
and at various places and times cattle horns have been used as cups; 3) other 
comparable distortions of meaning of Spanish loanwords occur in the vocabulary 
elicited. y 

Item 46, patas, ‘foot’, may be cognate with Spanish pata, “‘paw’’. It would 
be quite consistent with some other meaning shifts and with the colonial situatio 
for a Spanish word for ‘‘animal foot’”’ to come to be used, at first jokingly, as the 
word for “human foot”. The addition of the s from the Spanish plural is also 


English 
47. knee 


48. hand 
49. belly 
50. neck 


51. breasts 


52. heart 
53. liver 
54. drink 
55. eat 


70. give 
71. say 
72. sun 
73. moon 
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Chamorro 


tomo (T, Q), satnat 
(B) 

kanai 

tuyan 

*cueyo (B, Q), teng- 
ho (T) 

susu (B, Q), illegible 
(1) 

*korason 

*higado 

gimen 

kano (B, T), chocho 
(Q) 

aka 

lie 

hungoc 

tungo 

maigo 

matai 

puno 

nango (Q, T), uhan 
(B) 


ason 
fatachong 
tohgi 

nae 
sangan 
atdao 
pulan 


74. 


75. 
76. 
UE. 
Se 
wo: 
80. 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 


85. 


86. 
oz. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
I1% 
92. 


93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99: 
100. 


English 
star 


water 
rain 
stone 
sand 
earth 
cloud 


smoke 
fire 
ash 
burn 


path 


mountain 
ted 

green 
yellow 
white 
black 
night 


hot 
cold 
full 
new 
good 
round 
dry 
name 


Chamorro 

*estreyas (Q, T), pu- 
tion (B) 

hanum 

uchan 

acho 

unai 

tano 

(mapagahis — other 
sources) 

asu 

guafe 

apo 

songi (B, Q), matuno 
(T) 

(chalan, *cayehon — 
other sources) 

*sabana 

agaga 

*betde 

*amarijo 

apaka 

atilong 

puenge (T, Q), de- 
nonche (B) 
(maipe—other sources) 
manengheng 

bula 

*nuebo 

mauleg 

*ridondo 

anglo 

naan 


It will be noted that for twenty items (starred) a word of Spanish 
origin is given as the preferred modern translation. For all these items 
except “‘bird’’, ‘‘neck’’, and ‘“‘star’’, moreover, the informants (or in 
the case of the numeral “two”, other sources) are agreed on a single 
translation as the most common equivalent. For “bird” the choice is 


‘\ 


found in some other loanwords for items frequently spoken of in the plural in 
Spanish, e.g., item 74. However, I have not counted this as a loan word because 
of the existence of possible cognates with a similar meaning in Austronesian. 


languages. 
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between two words of Spanish origin (paharo and paluma), while for 
“neck”’ and “star’’ the choices are between an Austronesian word and 
a Spanish word (cueyo and tengho, and puteun and estreyas, respectively) 
with the Spanish form listed first by two informants 4). 

If we now assume that the only new items entering Guam Chamorro 
basic vocabulary since first contact with the Spanish are these loan 
words trom the Spanish, then the common vocabulary shared by mo- 
dern and sixteenth century Chamorro is 81°, (using the average of 
the three informants as noted above). If for a moment we further as- 
sume something which we know to be false—that the Swadesh retention 
rate of .86 per milennium was operative for the 100-word basic vo- 
cabulary since the beginning of Spanish contact, then we may make a 
hypothetical estimate of the time since intitial contact, using the glot- 
tochronological formula for time elapsed between two dialects of the 
same language, one descended from the other, ¢ = log C/log 7, where 
tis the elapsed time, C is the proportion of common vocabulary, and 
v is the standard retention rate of .86 5). The computation yields a 
time depth of 1.40 millennia. This is over three times the period of 
known contact, and would put the initial Spanish contact with the 
Marianas around 450 A.D., or over a thousand years too early. 

If we abandon Swadesh’s assumption of the retention rate of .86 
per millennium and compute the rate which has actually been operating 
in the period since Spanish contact began, we may insert the figure 
.43 millennium (430 years from 1520 to 1950) for ¢ in the formula and 
solve for 7: .43 = log .81/log 7, This computation yields an 7 (the 
retention rate) of .61 per millennium, which is considerably less than 
the .86 retention rate previously proposed for the 100-word test list. 
The number of borrowed words entering the basic vocabulary in 430 
years (nineteen words) is considerably larger than the highest number 
reported by Swadesh in examining about 200 American Indian test 
vocabularies. The highest among these was six Spanish loans in a 
period of about 400 years for Mecayapan Nahuatl (Swadesh 1956: 303). 

Note also that if the introduction of Spanish words into Chamorro 
should continue at this rate for a total of two millennia, loan words 


4) In the case of ‘‘star’’ one informant giving estrella gives pution as an alter- 
nate form, while in the case of ‘‘neck’’ one informant gives a third form, agaga, 


as an alternative. 
5) This and other formulae are given in Gudschinsky (1956). 
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would be in the majority in the basic vocabulary, and only 37% of 
the basic vocabulary would be “‘native’’. Since the basic vocabulary 
has been thought to be the most resistant part of the lexicon, perhaps 
in this hypothetical case the rest of the lexicon would consist even more 
predominantly of loan words. If we further suppose that historical 
records of this process of borrowing were not available, we may specu- 
late whether future linguists would regard this future Chamorro as 
Austronesian or Indo-European. 

The question posed by this hypothetical example is not necessarily a 
mere matter of idle speculation, since we should keep in mind the 
possibility that something of this sort may have occurred prehis- 
torically between certain adjacent primitive societies, speaking 
languages originally unrelated. This would seem especially likely where 
the two groups lived in adjacent but differing environments, the culture 
and environment of one group being markedly superior to the other. 
Such a situation would make it to the advantage of the inferior group 
to learn something of the language of the superior group but not vice 
versa, and would at the same time prevent the absorption or extermi- 
nation of the inferior group by the superior. From the point of view of 
communications the historic situation on Guam suggests this, the 
Spanish ships serving as the “‘territory’’ of the superior society im- 
mediately adjacent to Guam. 

Is Chamorro for any reason to be regarded as different in some gener- 
al sense from the average “‘natural language’’? One feature on which 
my colleague Munro Edmonson commented when he helped examine 
the list for Spanish cognates is the large number of alternatives for 
single items in the basic vocabulary. Of the 95 items given by the three 
chief informants 18, or about 19%, are the subject of disagreements. 
Presumably the number of variants would increase somewhat more 
than this with a larger sample of informants, although there would be 
a limit to this. This variability is reminiscent of a pidgin situation in 
which bilinguals of different native language background may tend to 
favor words derived from their own language in speaking the pidgin. 
It may be suggestive to think of Chamorro as something like a pidgin 
based on the language of the inferior group rather than on that of the 
superior group as is more common. However, the current variability 
cannot be attributed mainly to the presence of both Spanish and Cha- 
morro words for the same item, since out of the eighteen variable 
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items only four appear to have variants of both Spanish and non- 
Spanish origin. 

Nevertheless, a language contact situation could also account for 
a variety of words from a single origin language with a single meaning, 
since bilinguals with a limited vocabulary in the contac language 
would tend to use words loosely and generalize the meaning of what- 
ever words they happened to learn first. We may thus account for the 
two Chamorro words of Spanish origin for “‘bird’’, for instance, or the 
two words of non-Spanish origin for ‘“‘eat’’. While a large number of 
near synonyms for common words may be explained in this fashion, 
it is not clear that this would also necessarily imply that many previ- 
ously popular and well-known native words should be displaced from 
their pre-eminent position by the newly entering foreign words. 
Conceivably the words of foreign origin might simply appear as minor 
alternatives as long as the bilingual pressure existed, but never become 
the first choice of most native speakers. The problem which must 
eventually be explained is not just the presence of alternative words 
of foreign origin but their rise to popularity in such a great proportion. 

I cannot give a definitive answer to this question but I suspect that 
such factors are involved as a continued high degree of bilingualism 
during the Spanish occupation of Guam, the small size of the popu- 
lation after the Spanish conquest, and its virtual concentration in the 
capital of Agana. The current attitude of most Guamanians that Cha- 
morro is “‘not a language, just a dialect” is probably an old one origi- 
nally established under Spanish domination, and especially strengthen- 
ed by these social and demographic conditions. Such an attitude pre- 
sumably makes it easier for speakers to play with the meaning of 
items in the vocabulary and to incorporate foreign words. The degree 
of concentration of the population in Guam may be hard to match 
in other language communities, but the size of population is in the 
range of many primitive linguistic groups, and the degree of bilingual- 
ism over a prolonged period could also be matched. 

If these are the important factors, then the example of Chamorro 
suggests to me that it may be a mistake to assume that word borrowing 
in items of basic vocabulary by small non-literate speech communities 
does not often occur at a great enough rate to affect seriously glotto- 
chronological estimates. And needless to say, strong suspicion is cast 
on the use of a small number of apparent cognates as shortcut evidence 
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for distant genetic relationships on the grounds that diffusion can not 
significantly affect basic vocabulary. Apparently, basic vocabulary 
is not inviolable to diffusion. 

In spite of these criticisms which I am raising on the use of the Swa- 
desh vocabulary for chronological purposes it is well to keep in mind 
that the Chamorro language has long been cited as one in which an 
unusual amount of borrowing has taken place; and that the Chamorro 
rate of retention shown here is out of line with that shown in most 
other languages to date. As Dell Hymes has written me on this point, 
while there are exceptions to the standard rate, “‘it is also clear that 
the clustering of retention-rates in a variety of unrelated languages isan 
unexpected regularity that calls for explanation. The agreement does 
not have to be universal to be significant ....’’. Conceivably if we are 
able to get enough cases of exceptions, compare them, and discover 
common social factors involved we may be able, in some cases at least, 
to take these into account and improve the chronological estimates. — 

Why did Swadesh not find higher rates of borrowing from European 
languages by American Indian languages? Perhaps for some languages 
the speech communities were larger, or more scattered geographically, 
giving to words which were temporarily and locally displaced “‘refuge 
areas” in the wider speech community from which eventually to reas- 
sert themselves. Perhaps also in some areas in the New World European 
influence was intense enough to displace the native language complete- 
ly, while in other remote, impoverished areas where the Indian 
languages survived, European influence never became as strong as 
in Guam, even though contact continued over a long period. 

Another problem may lie, however, in the nature of some of the 
vocabularies which Swadesh examined. High borrowing rates depend 
on widespread bilingualism, and bilinguals generally know which words 
in their own speech are of native origin and which are borrowed. A 
bilingual informant giving vocabulary for his native language is likely 
to try consciously to exclude these borrowed words, even without being 
requested to do so. And a linguist not making a special investigation 
of linguistic change may often encourage the informant to avoid the 
use of “‘artificial’’ borrowed forms. Under many circumstances, in 
fact, the linguist is justified in making such a request, but not for glotto- 
chronological purposes. 

The dictionary of Chamorro prepared on Saipan (another of the 
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Marianas to the north of Guam, settled by migrants from Guam) by 
the German administrator Fritz (1908) appears to show the results 
of just such a bias. For ten items in the 100-word basic vocabulary no 
entry is made (items 15, 24, 34, 35, 50, 53, 59, 83, 88, 89), although the 
rest are all included. But it so happens that other sources give Spanish 
loan words for six of these ten missing items, whereas Fritz gives a 
much lower proportion of Spanish loan words for the rest of the items 
which he does cite (8 out of 90). This concentration of Spanish loan- 
words in the missing items is highly unlikely by chance. I presume that 
Fritz probably heard most of these missing words of Spanish origin 
but failed to record them when he could not get a “‘native’’ form. I 
suspect that many vocabularies of modest size collected in small, non- 
literate societies will prove to show a similar bias, unless they have 
been specially collected for glottochronological purposes with conscious 
attention to the popularity of forms. Thus, while the apparent rate or 
borrowing of Guam Chamorro seems too extreme in view of most othef 
data, it may be that when some of the previous data have been ex- 
amined more closely, intermediate cases, at least, will appear. 

As a final note I would add that while I am suspicious of the use of 
proportion of common basic vocabulary between languages as a 
chronological measure, this proportion may still be very useful as a 
sort of standard measure of degree of relationship between languages 
independent of time of divergence. We may simply have to recognize 
that in basic vocabulary, as in other features of language and culture, 
rate of change and divergence can be relatively fast or slow. 


Tulane University J. L. FISCHER 
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ENDOCENTRIC VS. EXOCENTRIC CONSTRUCTIONS 


Summary 


The use of ‘‘endo/exocentric’”’ seems to be inconsistent. The terms are applied 
to both morphological and syntactical arrangements with or without reference 
to sentence structure. This paper proposes a terminological distinction in order 
to account for the differences. It should help to demonstrate nucleus-satellite- 
structuring. 


In contemporary linguistics, the meaning of ‘“endocentric’”’ and 
“exocentric’”’ varies. Arbitrariness in technical terms is no harm, 
provided each use be defined and the definition be clear. From a 
structuralistic point of view, however, some definitions seem to be 
more efficient than others. 

Generally speaking 1), the terms ‘‘endocentric” and ‘‘exocentric”’ 
denote two types of relationships of the parts of some combination 
of linguistic entities to the whole of that combination; a construction 
(or, more generally, a sequence of morphemes or of sequences of mor- 
phemes) is called endocentric when it belongs to the same X as at 
least one of its immediate constituents. 

The definitions differ in respect to the meaning of ‘“‘X’’. Let us 
discuss the defitions given by Bloomfield, Nida, Hockett, and Harris 
to examine these differences in detail. 

Bloomfield wrote 2): ““The resultant phrase may belong to a form- 
class other than that of any constituent. For instance, John ran is 
neither a nominative expression (like John) nor a finite verb expression 
(like van). Therefore we may say that the English actor-action-ex- 
pression is exocentric: The resultant phrase belongs to the form-class 
of noimmediate constituent. On the other hand, the resultant phrase 
may belong to the same form-class as one (or more) of the constituents. 
For instance, poor John is a proper noun expression, and so is the 
constituent John; the forms John and poor John have, on the whole, 
the same functions. Accordingly, we say that the English character- 


1) ate e.g., Pei, Mario A and Frank Gaynor, A Dictionary of Linguistics, 
New York (1954). 
2) Language, New York (1933), p. 194. 
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substance construction (as in poor John, fresh milk, and the like) is an 
endocentric construction”’. 

The trouble with our two terms begins as soon as they are applied 
to morphological (usually derivational) constructions: 3) “One can 
often apply to compounds the distinction between endocentric and 
exocentric constructions which we met in syntax ... To take a copu- 
lative type as an example, the adjective bittersweet (‘bitter and sweet 
at the same time’) is endocentric, since the compound, like its co-ordi- 
nated members, bitter and sweet, has the function of an adjective, but 
the plant-name bittersweet is exocentric, since, as a noun, it differs in 
grammatical function from the two adjective members. 

So far, no objections can be made —.provided the functions of those 
forms be defined by their being adjectives or nouns. However, Bloom- 
field continues: 4) “The difference of form-class may be less radical, 
but still recognizable in the system of the language. In English, the 
nouns longlegs, bright-eyes, butterfingers are exocentric, because they 
occur both as singulars, and, with a zero-affix, as plurals (that long- 
legs, those longlegs). In French, the noun rouge-gorge [ru:z-gorz] ‘robin’ 
(literally ‘red-throat’) is exocentric, because it belongs to the mascu- 
line gender class (le rouge-gorge ‘the robin’), while the head member 
belongs to the feminine gender (la gorge ‘the throat’). ... a large class 
of English compounds that is exemplified by whitecap, longnose, 
swallow-tail ... has noun-function and a noun as head member, and 
yet it is to be classified as exocentric because the construction implies 
precisely that the object does not belong to the same species as the 
head member ... This appears in the fact that the number categories 
(longlegs) and the personal-impersonal categories (nose .. . it; longnose 

. he, she) do not always agree’. 

In this passage, there is a considerable shift in the use of the term 
“form-class” involved in the definition of ‘‘endo/exocentric’”’. The 
difference of form-class in the examples just quoted (and in several 
others which are omitted here) is not ‘‘less radical’; it is zero if we 
define the term ‘‘form-class as Bloomfield himself does: 5) ‘The two 
immediate constituents of the English actor-action construction are 
not interchangeable; we say that the construction has two positions, 

3) Bloomfield, op. cit. p. 235. 


4) op. cit. p, 236. 
5) op. cit. p. 185. 
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which we call the positions of actor and action ... The positions in 
which a form can appear are its functions or, collectively, its function. 
All the forms which can fill a given position thereby constitute a 
form-class’’ ), 

It is sufficient to realize that there is no construction in which 
exists a position that is reserved, say, for a masculine noun and which 
could not be filled by a feminine noun. It would be tautological and a 
step away from a rational grammar to say that the boy comes is an 
actor™ase--action construction as against an actorfem--action con- 
struction the girl comes. In the same way, there is scarcely a position 
reserved for the plural and excluding the singular. Within the frame 
of usual linguistic experience and especially for a language like English, 

_it would be necessary to prove rather than to assume that sg. and pl. 

have not the same functions in the sense defined. 
It might be objected that, say, in the utterance this book is good 
the item book cannot be replaced by books without substituting these 
for this and are for is; but what is different in the new utterance is 
not the function of the noun, more precisely (cf. Bloomfield’s definition 
of ‘‘function’’): it is not the position of the noun in respect to the actor- 
action construction, but it is the environment that has changed, and 
that automatically; the relations between the constituents are identi- 
cal in both cases. 

Nor is there a functional difference in the sense defined by Bloom- 
field between I come, you come, he comes in spite of I am, you are, he ts. 
Nobody will deny that number and person have meaning; but the 
differences of congruence within, e.g., number and person between 
nominative expressions and finite verb expressions in the English 
actor-action construction do not constitute separate constructions. For 
a detailed discussion of the problems involved, cf. Martinet’s ‘‘Elements 
of a Functional Syntax” ”). 

Since the distinctions within gender, number, and person (and 
probably certain other grammatical categories, in dependence upon 
the structure of each particular language) are sub-constructive features 
of selection, i.e., do not touch the pattern of the construction, they 
cannot, strictly speaking, be said to constitute subtypes of the positions 


6) cf. also Bloomfield, A Set of Postulates for the Science of Language, Lg. 2. 
153-64, esp. p. 158-9. 
%) Word 16.6-9. 
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and, consequently, of the functions within a certain construction. 
Where there is no subtype of function there cannot, by definition, 
be a subtype of form-class. Therefore, it would be unjustified to list 
sg. and pl. expressions as subclasses of nominative expressions as 
Bloomfield seems to do 8); in fact, he does not: he lists the various 
dependencies of selection, confronting not simply sg.: pl., but I : the 
boy : the boys = am : is : ave 9), thus underlining what was said here 
above. It is nevertheless true that Bloomfield himself speaks of sub- 
classes and smaller form-classes; but this again seems to imply a shift 
in the meaning of “‘form-class” obscuring the matter. 

With Nida 1°), the situation is different. He replaces the term “form- 
class” as defined by Bloomfield 11) by the term “external distribution 
class” and, what is more, the defining term “function” by “‘environ- 
ment” 12): ‘‘Endocentric constructions are those in which the unit 
as a whole belongs to substantially the same external distribution 
class as the nuclear immediate constituent or both immediate con- 
stituents’. — ‘‘An external distribution class consists of a set of forms 
which occur in the same environment”’ 18). — “Certain combinations 
appear to be endocentric, but are not. For example, Redcoat is a noun, 
and the nuclear immediate constituent, coat, is also a noun. But this 
nuclear constituent belongs to a class for which the pronominal sub- 
stitute is 7t, whereas the construction Redcoat has the pronominal 
substitute he. Coat and Redcoat are to this extent not members of the 
same external distribution classes, and we treat such forms as Redcoat 
as exocentric...’’ 14), Consequently, on the basis of this definition, 
any non-identical (external) distribution (including Bloomfield’s ‘‘less 
radical” differences) is sufficient to classify some constructions as 
exocentric. This may be justified in the scope of a training-book on 
descriptive morphology. However, the structural analysis of a language 
is more than the “descriptive analysis of words’. It requires a dis- 
tinction between pertinent and impertinent environments, i.e., 


8) Language p. 190. 

9) op. cit. p. 191. 

10) Morphology. The Descriptive Analysis of Words. Ann Arbor 1949 (2nd ed.). 
11) cf. Nida, op: cit., p. 107, fn. 1. 

12)-opi ett peed, 

18) op. Git. 92110, 

14) op. cit. p. 94. 
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pertinent and impertinent in respect to larger form-classes in any 
sense. Extending the term “difference of function” 15) so as to include 
any environmental difference means identifying it with the term 
“difference” 16) and results in reducing its explanatory value to zero. 
In other terms, Nida’s definition is strictly morphological in a narrow 
sense, and the total structure of a language is more than that. 

With Hockett 1’), endocentric constructions “‘are such that the 
form-class of the constitutes is similar to the form-class of at least one 


of its ICs”. — “‘A form-class, in its turn, is defined in terms of a range 
of privileges of occurrence in larger forms’’. — ‘‘Here ‘similar’ means 
that the two ranges of privileges of occurrence largely overlap”. — “A 


construction which is not endocentric is exocentric’”’. Evidently, on the 
basis of this definition, the classification cannot be clear-cut. ‘““Our 
definitions do not exclude boundary-line cases. Blackbird /blaek-bdrd/ 
is clearly endocentric, with head bird, but redcap /réd-kaep/ ‘porter’ 
is in doubt. A redcap is not a kind of cap, as a blackbird is a kind of 
bird, but a kind of person who wears a cap of the specified color. How- 
ever, vedcap is a singular noun as is cap, and we can find many common 
privileges of occurrences: I saw the cap, I saw the redcap; The cap sat 
on the table, The redcap sat on the table; and so on. On these formal ~ 
grounds, it seems preferable to class the construction of vedcap as 
endocentric’’. 

The doubt, however, remains. Firstly, the difference between cap 
and redcap is not merely a semantic one, as it might seem from the 
quoted passage; there are well-known formal differences, too (cf. I 
saw it (the cap): I saw him (the redcap) ; the cap and tts...: the redcap 
and his...). Secondly, the particular examples of occurrence within 
larger form-classes quoted by Hockett would exactly fit also for a 
plural noun, the only differences resulting from the facts of concord. 
But the selection of 7¢ and him, its and his respectively is also a matter 
of concord. Why, then, regard the (formal) gender difference as im- 
pertinent but the (formal) number difference as pertinent in respect 
to the endo/exocentric-classification ? 


15) cf. Nida’s headline p. 94: ‘‘Functional Relationships between Immediate 
Constituents’. 

16) cf. Bloomfield, A Set ..., Lg. ZOO. 

17) A Course in Modern Linguistics. New York (1958), p. 184-5. 
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Harris 18) gives the following definition: “In XY = Z, where a 
sequence of two (or more) classes is equivalent to some other class, 
we may say that Y changes the utterance position of X into that of 
Z’’; footnote to “utterance position”: “Or ‘syntactic function’, or 
status in respect to the utterance structure. Sequences of the type 
XY = Z are called exocentric constructions’. - “In XY = X we 
may say that Y has zero status in respect to the utterance structure”. — 
“Sequences of the type XY = X are called endocentric construc- 
tions...” 19) In this very compact type of statement, gender, number, 
and person (and perhaps other grammatical categories) are regarded 
as ‘“‘morphemic long components” 2°), which may be “extracted” 
from an utterance, thus remaining outside of the classification in 
question. In other terms, they are regarded as syntactically equivalent. 
This definition is in a sense opposite to Nida’s: Harris defines in 
strictly syntactical terms and classifies according to syntactical rele- 
vance, Nida defines in morphological terms and classifies accord 
to morphological environment. 

Both classifications have their raison d’étre on different levels of 
analytical procedure. A construction may be endocentric in respect to 
the utterance structure and at the same time endocentric or exocentric 
in respect to its morphological environment. 

It may be useful for the description of the total structure of a 
language to indicate both types of classification without confusing 
them. In this case, it may be advisable to apply a terminological 
differentiation: ‘‘Endo/exocentric’’ may be used exclusively for the 
syntactically defined classification, and “‘tautocentric” and ‘‘hetero- 
centric’ for the morphologically defined classification. Thus: 

1.1. endocentric 
1.2. exocentric 
2.1. tautocentric 
2.2. heterocentric. 


A precision introduced by Harris 2!) overcomes a difficulty ap- 


18) Structural Linguistics (formerly: Methods in Structural Linguistics). 4th 
ed. Chicago 1960 (Phoenix Books), p. 275. 
a9 \ 
) op. cit. FZ) Eee. fn. : 
20) cif e.g 


- 
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parently overlooked by other scholars. If, e. g., Bloomfield says that 
poor John has the same “‘function’”’ as John, this is not quite correct 
since poor John does not have at least one of the “functions” of John: 
It does not, all other conditions being equal, occur with poor to form 
*poor poor John; or house occurs with the plural morpheme, but houses 
does not. Therefore, Harris used the technique of numbering the sym- 
bols for minor distribution classes and classes within non-repeatable 
substitutions. An alternative solution would be to put the definition 
in the opposite way: If at least one IC has the same X as the whole 
resulting construction, this construction is endocentric; if not, it is 
exocentric. 


The classification discussed is seldom applied to inflectional con- 
structions. The reason is obvious: Most definitions (Harris’ one is an 
exception) imply that the constructions to classify be made up wholly 
of free morphemes. Many constructions, however, are not. E.g., in 
constructions of the type Lat. puella, Russ. kniga, none of the ICs can 
be said to occur independently in some position (Bloomfield), external 
distribution class (Nida), or larger form class (Hockett). Therefore, 
a construction of this type cannot be said to have the same “‘function”’ 
(etc.) as one of its ICs or not. This is a serious disadvantage. It is more 
convenient to reformulate the definition in terms of a transformational 
procedure: 

If the transformation of a linguistic form involves a change of form- 
class pertinent to utterance structure, the resultant form may be called 
exocentric: 

kmiga ‘book’ 
nom. —> acc. 
kniga — knigu : exocentric 


_ If not, the resultant form may be called endocentric: 

sg. — pl. 

kniga — knigi : endocentric 

If the transformation involves a change of the morphological 

environment (though not a change of form-class pertinent to utterance 
structure), the resultant form may be called heterocentric: 

sg. — pl. . me 

kniga — knigi : heterocentric. Pe gaa 


eed 
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If not, the resultant form may be called tautocentric: 
‘book’ -> ‘booklet’ 
kniga — knizka : tautocentric. 

The transformational definition may be applied to any type of 
constructions, syntactical as well as morphological ones; it is easy 
enough to describe the difference between the house and this house 
as a transformation resulting in an endocentric form. 

It is obvious that for the practical purpose of the analysis of a 
particular language, certain additional modifications and precisions 
may be necessary. 

When applied to inflectional constructions, the revised definition 
proposed here offers a possibility to establish in American-styled 
terms and procedures the structurally essential distinction between 
what Martinet 22) calls functional (or centrifugal) monemes and (cen- 
tripetal) modifiers. 


Seminar fiir Vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, GEORG HINCHA - 
Kéln-Lindenthal 


22) op. cit., Word 16.5-6; cf. also: André Martinet, Eléments de linguistique 
générale. Paris (1960). (Collection Armand Colin. Section de littérature. No. 349) 
p. 117-22. 
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THE REPHONEMICIZATION OF MODERN GREEK 


Summary 


It is possible by means of analysis into simultaneous components to reduce the 
number of phonemes normally posited for Modern Greek to twenty. Various 
methods of treating the semiconsonant [j] are discussed and the voiced stops 
are shown to be allophonic variants of the voiceless series. The ‘affricates’ 
can more conveniently be regarded as clusters. 


Statements as to the number and nature of the phonemes of Modern 
Greek exist in a bewildering variety in textbooks on the language. 
It is the purpose of the present notes to suggest that an unambiguous 
description of the commonest type of Athenian pronunciation can 
be given in terms of a smaller number of segmental phonemes than 
is normally postulated. As a basis for discussion we may take the 
vingt-six phonémes de base given by André Mirambel in his work La 
Langue Grecque Moderne 1): 


|p t k S ts ] r i u 
b d o Z dz e oO 
f 6 x a 

Vv d re 

m n / 


Now it does seem possible to represent Modern Greek unambiguously 
using these symbols, although there would be difficulty in dealing 
with words such as [¢éni] ‘snow’ in which a voiceless palatal fricative 
is followed by a back vowel. How is one to distinguish this word from 
[x6éni] ‘he thrusts’? Mirambel would doubtless write /xj6ni/ for the 
former, as [sticd] ‘ghost’ is transcribed /stixj6/ (p. 37). Indeed the 
temptation to regard [¢] as an allophone of /x/ is great, for it normally 
occurs only before front vowels to the exclusion of [x]. But in 
[céni] the [j] which is often held to follow the [¢] is by no means 
clearly audible, and there might indeed to be a good prima facie case 


1) Paris 1959, pp. 19-21. The symbols j, dz, ts, are here used for his y, dit; 
and the arrangement is the present author’s. 
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to set up an independent phoneme /¢/ to accommodate those words 
in which the sequences [¢u, ¢o, ¢a] occur 2). 

Closely involved in the fate of the sound [¢] is [j], which in most 
positions differs from it only in voicing, and which alternates morpho- 
phonemically with [g] in the same phonetic conditions as those in 
which [¢] alternates with [x], ie. the palatal segments occur before 
front vowels. Thus [éxo] ‘I have’; [é¢i] ‘he has’; compare [févgo] ‘I 
go away’: [févji] ‘he goes away’. The problem of [j] is, moreover, 
complicated by the fact that it is in complementary distribution with 
unaccented [i] before vowels. 


I (a) | -i, -e(exc. Cr-i, -il) 


I (b) CC (exc. Cr) 
VC (exce Viv, 0,1 xt) sa 


+n -O / 
+1 u & 
+1 > 
II r 
+ 1, V-m 
Woed Vv Vv 
n 
III V 
te 
Wai gst 
Vn-o avA Py 
Vl ou 
Vv 
tv 
IV 4, -+¢, C-C, Cr-, -il, + -m 


heer ld 
% * (excer, 1d) n-=m) 


) If a phoneme /¢/ is assumed, then the historian would note a case of 
phonemic split arising from loss of the conditioning environment: as long as the 
[j] was retained in the pronunciation of [¢jéni], [nfgja] ‘finger nails’ and other 
words containing the sequence [¢j] + back vowel, the [¢] was a member of the 
/x/ phoneme, but on the loss of [j] in such words the sequence (¢] + back vowel 
contrasted with the sequence [x] + back vowel, so that [¢] attained phonemic 
status. 
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The above chart gives the distribution of the segments {j, i, gl, 
which may conveniently dealt with together. Stress on the environ- 
mental segmentois not significant and is not marked: -i = -ior-{. But on— 
it must be assumed absent unless marked. I have made use of the 
complementation of [i] and [j] to symbolize the latter as /i/ in the 
environment column without prejudice to any eventual phone- 
micization. The second element of the diphthong in words such as 
[gaiduri] ‘donkey’ is here regarded as a vowel; were it treated as the 
semi-consonant [j] no important modifications would be involved. 

That [j] and [g] both represent independent phonemes seems to be 
quite certain. It can be shown that [g] contrasts with all other phone- 
mes, and [i] contrasts with all other vowels, and all other consonants 
except [j]; for, as is clear from the chart, [j] occurs only before vowels 
and is there complementary to unaccented [i]. Furthermore, the gene- 
ral phonemic pattern of the language would seem to guarantee pho- 
nemic status to [i] and [g]. The former is an essential element in the 

_ triangular vowel system and the [g] represents the voiced counterpart 

“of /x/, just as /v/ and /d/ are the voiced counterparts of /f/ and /6/. 
Thus the problem really boils down to finding a suitable status for 
[j], which bears phonetic resemblance to both [i] and [j] (the friction 
of [j] varies, but is often similar to that of [g], from which{j] then 
differs only in palatal articulation). Environments II and IV, in which 
[j] does not occur pose no problems. The [j] of I and III can be treated 
variously. 

The main factors which it is proposed to take into account in work- 
ing out the phonemic status of this sound are as follows: 

(1) Economy of symbols. 

(2) One-to-one correspondence of symbol to segment. 

(3) Avoidance of restrictions on the occurrence of individual pho- 
nemes, unless such restrictions can be parallelled for corresponding 
phonemes. 

(4) The employment of similar devices for similar distinctions: when 
the feature which distinguishes one member of a pair from the other 
is represented by some special method, any similar distinction oc- 
curring elsewhere must be similarly expressed. 

(5) The bringing out of the phonological structure of the language, 
in particular the representation of vowel and consonant segments by 
vowel and consonant symbols respectively. 
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(6) Simplicity in the statement of the conditions under which allo- 
phones occur. 

(7) The maintenance, as far as is possible, of morphemic unity. 

(a) [j] can be uniformly treated as an allophone of /i/. A glance at 
the above chart of environments suggests this as the obvious solution, 
in so far as [j] and [i] are similar phonetically and are in complementary 
distribution. Yet objections can be raised against such a phonemici- 
zation on no less than five grounds (involving factors 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
above). First, as to restrictions on occurrence: /g/ would never occur 
in environments I and IV. Its exclusion from the latter need not worry 
us as this limitation applies to other consonants; /d/, for example, 
can not occur in any of the environments grouped under IV except 
for -i}. It is the prohibition against the occurrence of /g/ in I(a), i.e. 
before front vowels which causes difficulty, because it cannot be paral- 
lelled. The other velars /k/ and /x/ (and /g/, if it is regarded as a pho- 
neme) do occur before front vowels, where they have palatal allo- 
phones. If, of course, we regard [¢] as an independent phoneme, and ~ 
not as an allophone of /x/, then /x/ would be subject to the same 
restriction as /g/. But if the symmetry of the general phonemic 
pattern is regarded as important (and the post-Saussurean tradition 
is to regard it so), the attribution of [j] to /i/ militates against the 
setting up of /¢/, for such a phoneme would be the only palatal one. 
How then would it be possible to analyse [¢u, ¢o, ca]? The only con- 
venient method would be to treat [¢] in such positions as consisting 
of a voiceless velar fricative /x/ plus palatalization and to represent 
the palatalization by an unaccented /i/, so that, for example, [ca] = 
/xia/, and /i/ is regarded, when it occurs between /x/ and a back vowel, 
as having an allophone consisting in the palatalization of the preceding 
/x/. This is only possible in so far as the combination [¢j] (or [¢i]) + 
back vowel does not occur in vernacular pronunciation, so that /xia/ 
will represent unambiguously [ca]. The use of consecutive symbols 
to represent simultaneous components was blessed by Z. Harris 3) and 
has been hallowed by subsequent usage, but the weaker among us 
might quail at allowing the consonant of [ca] two symbols while the 


3) See Zellig S. Harris, Simultaneous Components in Phonology, Language 
20.181-205, 1944, Also by the same author, chapter 9 of Methods in Structural 
Linguistics, Chicago 1951. 
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voiced version of the sound in [ja] is rationed to one. In fact the total 
lack of symmetry in the representation of the relations between the 
sounds is obvious, for if we take /a/ as an example of the back, and 
/e/ as an example of the front vowels, we have: 

[Gaicew xa] == [xian xe» ixa/ 

[ja je -ga]=—/ia ie gaj. 
Thus, factor (4) is quite ignored. The palatalization of /x/ before front 
vowels is represented by the use of the same letter, that of /g/ by a 
different one. Palatal /x/ before back vowels is represented by two 
letters, palatal /g/ by one. 

The remaining disadvantages of this solution (factors 5, 6, 7) are, 
first, that the conditions under which the allophone [j] would occur, 
although, as can be seen from the above chart, they are stateable, 
are perhaps more complex than is desirable: when unaccented /1/ 
occurs before another vowel it has an allophone [j] except when it is 
followed by /1i/ or /ie/, or when a cluster terminating in /r/ precedes. 
Secondly, we are representing a sound, [j], which fulfils a consonantal 
function in the language, by the symbol /i/. There is perhaps no 
intrinsic difficulty in regarding [ji] ‘earth’ as /ii/, in spite of the fact 
that such a succession of two vowel phonemes would be without 
parallel in vernacular words, for the popular language allows ‘gemi- 
nation’ neither of vowels nor of consonants 4), but /piii/ for [pif] 
‘source’ and /kaOititis/ for [kaOijitis] ‘professor’ not only look bad, but 
completely conceal the syllabification of the words. As Modern Greek 
tends to eliminate diphthongs and consonant clusters and at the same 
time weakens unaccented vowels to only a negligible degree, its syllabic 
rhythm, based on an alternation of vowels and consonants, is one of 
its most conspicuous acoustic effects and any phonemicization which 
obscures this feature would seem unsatisfactory. Finally, morphemic 
unity involving the alternation of [j] and [g] is left out of account: 
/anigo/ ‘I open’ but /aniiis/ “you open’. 

(b) [j] may be regarded as an independent phoneme. This, repre- 
senting as it does the normal textbook practice, effectively gets over 
the more serious of the above difficulties. The syllabification of [piji] 


4) It is true that stressed pre-final vowels are phonetically longer than other 
vowels in the word, but it is best to regard stress as a suprasegmental phoneme 
and length as one of its non-distinctive functions. 
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is clearly reflected in the symbolization /piji/ and the problem of stating 
important allophonic variations of /g, i, j/ does not arise, and if /j/ 
is postulated, /¢/ is rendered desirable from the point of view of pattern 
symmetry and also to bring out clearly the relations between [¢, x, j, 
g], so that those who object to the use of consecutive symbols for simul- 
taneous components need have no fears. We have what is in fact a 
phonetic transcript — hence, doubtless, the popularity of /j/ with writers 
whose purposes are mostly pedagogical. We are, however, landed 
with two extra phonemes, and, more important, our three phonemes 
/g, i, j/ are each limited to two of the four major groups of environment 
on the chart, no recognition being given to the complementation of 
/i/ and /j/ and to the partial, but morphophonemically important, 
complementation of /j/ and /g/. 

(c) [j] can be attributed to /i/ in III, where it is complementary 
to [i] and contrasts with [g], while in I, where it is complementary to 
both [i] and [g] it can be attributed to either, the choice being de- 
termined in each instance by considerations of morphemic identity. © 
Thus, the stem of [piga]. ‘I went’ and [pije] ‘he went’ would be tran- 
scribed uniformly /pig-/. Stems which show [-j-] throughout the para- 
digm in which they occur, or [j/i] alternation ,would have the segment 
attributed to /i/. But this solution, in addition to other drawbacks, 
involves the possibility of complete overlap. For [varjés], the femi- 
nine plural of [varis] ‘heavy’, would have to be analysed as /variés/, 
while [arjés], the feminine plural of [argdés] ‘slow’ would be /argés/. 
Thus the segment [j] is attributed to both /i/ and /g/ in the same pho- 
netic context. There would, moreover, be numerous cases where 
considerations of morphemic unity would impede rather than help. 
The first segment of [jelé] ‘I laugh’ remains phonetically the same 
wherever the root morpheme occurs and so would be attributed to 
/i/, but what about [jéros] ‘old man’? Does [grid] ‘old woman’ contain 
the same morpheme or not? Similarity of sense might here induce us 
to accept the historian’s assurance that the morphemes involved are 
‘the same’. We might hesitate, however, to regard the root morpheme 
of [jemizo] ‘I fill’, [jematos] ‘full’, [jomofengarja] ‘full moon’ etc. as 
the same as that of [gomari] ‘load’, whatever the historical facts might 
be. Even assuming that historical investigation could in the end solve 
all problems of morphemic identity, it is surely intolerable that any 
phonemic analysis should have to rely on historical data. 
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(d) [j] can be attributed to /g/ when it occurs in environment I and 
to /i/ when it occurs in III. Overlap is now partial, so that whenever 
[j] occurs, its attribution can be determined immediately on inspection 
of its phonetic context. Such use of /g/ in I(b) would, however, give 
undesirable clusters. [pjos] would be /pgos/, an objectionable analysis 
as (a) the combination stop plus fricative does not occur elsewhere and 
(b) segments which have voiced and voiceless counterparts share 
voice or lack of it in those clusters in which they occur. This difficulty 
can be easily obviated by treating the [j] of I(b), in addition to that 
of III, as /i/. Such an analysis would be economical, and the statement 
of the conditions under which [j] occurs as an allophone of both /i/ and 
/g/ would be straightforward enough: unaccented /i/ before vowels 
has an allophone [j], and so has /g/ whenever it occurs before front 
vowels. The restriction against the occurrence of /g/ in I(b) would be 
merely one case of restrictions against consonant clusters and that 
against the occurrence of /i/in I(a) one case of restrictions against vowel 
clusters. Morphophonemic alternation of the [j/g] type is recognised . 
by the uniform representation of this morphophoneme as /g/, although 
morphemic identity involving [i/j] alternation is ignored; but the main 
thing is to arrive at a satisfactory analysis on the phonemic level; 
whether this analysis brings out or obscures structures of a higher 
level is a secondary consideration. 

The only snag arises when we consider the effects of this solution 
on the treatment of [¢]. If [¢] can be regarded as a phoneme we have: 

[¢a ge xa] = /¢a ge xa/ 

ja je gaj=/fia ga ga/- 
The lack of parallelism in the two lines is obvious. If, in the interests 
of pattern symmetry, we treat [¢] as an allophone of /x/ and analyse 
the top line as was suggested above under (a) the position is even 
worse. 

(e) In order to ensure parallel treatment of [¢] and [j] they can be 
analysed in III (i.e. in the only position in which they both occur 
before back vowels) as /xi/ and /gi/, while in I(a) where they both 
occur before fron vowels, they can be attributed to /x/ and /g/ re- 
spectively. In I(b), where [j], but not [¢] occurs, while the [j], which is 
complementary to both /i/ and /g/ can be analysed as /g/ or /gi/, in 
view of the objections raised above to collocations such as /pgos/, it 
would be better to analyse it as /i/. Relations between the velar and 
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palatal spirants are now expressed as follows: 

[ca ce xa] = /xia xe xa/ 

[ja je gal=/gia ge gal. 
This, of course, gives us triple overlap, for [j], according to its position, 
is analysed as /g/, /gi/, and /i/, but this partial overlap involves no 
real difficulty and more is achieved by this solution than a mere un- 
ambiguous analysis. First, it brings out satisfactorily the structure 
of the words and of the phonological pattern of the language as a 
whole: [Ajos] and [jérgos] are better represented by /agios/ and /giér- 
gos/ than by /aios/ and /iérgos/, which the other phonemicizations 
of [j] would imply, for [j] in such words performs a consonantal func- 
tion. It also shares with other solutions except (a) the advantage of 
being able to express the syllabification in words such as [piji] (i.e. 
/pigi/). Secondly there are no awkward restrictions on the occurrence 
of phonemes. /i/ is excluded from I(a) and /g/ from I(b) under general 
cluster rules, as in solution (d). /i/ does not, it is true, occur in III, 
but /gi/ does. Thirdly our statement of allophones is simple. /g/ has — 
an allophone [j] before front vowels. /i/ has an allophone [j] when in 
prevocalic unstressed position, and when in such a position it is pre- 
ceded by /x/ or /g/ its allophone consists in the palatalization of the 
velar fricative. Finally morphemic unity is maintained in those words 
which show the morphophoneme [g/j]. It may be mentioned also that 
this solution provides a means of dealing with those pronunciations 
which contain the sequence unstressed [i] -++ vowel in positions other 
than [-i!] and [Cr-]. Thus [ierés] ‘holy’ would be /ierés/ while the genu- 
inely vernacular word [jerés] ‘strong’ would be analysed as /gerés/. 
Such pronunciations, however, can justifiably be left out of account 
in any description of the spoken language. The connotation of such 
words is always liturgical or learned and the sequence [i] + vowel 
is in a sense as foreign to demotic Greek as is the nasal in a borrowing 
from French such as [apartema] ‘flat’. The analysis given here is 
perhaps the least unsatisfactory theoretically, although one’s choice 
will naturally depend on the relative weight given to the various 
factors involved. Certainly its use of consecutive symbols for simul- 


5) For a brief summary of the relation of ‘learned’ Greek (katharevusa)) to 
the common spoken language, see the present author’s article Ancient and Mo- 
dern Greek, Greece and Rome 8. 124-127, 1960. 
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taneous components makes it difficult pedagogically and writers of 
elementary textbooks are clearly justified in treating [j] as a phoneme. 
Once again we are confronted with the ‘non-uniqueness’ of phonemic 
analyses. 

A list is appended of specimen words analysed by the procedures 
discussed. (b) corresponds to a broad phonetic transcription. 


(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
I(a) myn ‘source’ _ pili pit pigi pigi pigi 


Bapréc ‘heavy’ variés varjés_ variés vargés vargés 
apyéc ‘slow’ ariés arjés argés argés argés 
I(b) coewe ‘lambs’ arnia arnja arnid arnid  arnia 
TCOLOG ‘who?’ _ pids pjos pids pids pids 
VWLATH ‘youth’ nidta njdta nidta nidta nidta 
II idéa ‘idea’ idéa throughout 
yséevw = ‘scratch’ gdérno throughout 
III é&ytoc ‘holy’ aios ajos alos alos agios 
aydet ‘boy’ agori agori agori agori agori 
Ti@pyoc ‘George’ idrgos jdérgos idrgos idrgos  gidrgos 
yopyéc ‘swift’ gorgOs gorgds gorgds gorgds_ gorgds 
Koya ‘slowly’ arga arga arga arga arga 
Bapere ‘heavy’ varia ovarj4d  varid varid vargia 
IV acaptx ‘fuss’ fasaria throughout 


With regard to the segments [b, d, g] the facts are not so complex. 
In most Athenian pronunciations these sounds occur to the exclusion 
of their voiceless counterparts after nasals and before [z]. Initially 
they are also heard frequently with segments other than [z] following, 
as in (a) words of Greek etymology resulting from apocope of forms 
in [emb-, end-, eng-] such as [béno] ‘I enter’ and (b) foreign borrowings 
such as [bar] ‘bar’. But speakers who possess this initial [b, d, g] often 
introduce it with a nasal when the preceding word, particularly if it 
is of proclitic nature, ends in a vowel. They will say [8ambéno] ‘I shall 
be entering’. Other speakers do not seem to possess this initial voiced 
stop and always use [mb, nd, ng] instead of it. Thus, the voiced stops, 
when in word-initial position and followed by a segment other than 
[z], contrast with the homorganic voiceless stop but are complementary 
to, or in free variation with, the cluster consisting of homorganic 
nasal + themselves; elsewhere they are complementary to the voice- 
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less series: [d4ma] ‘female dancing-partner’ contrasts with [tama] 
‘offering’ but speakers who pronounce [dama] either never say [ndama] 
or do so with no semantic distinction. 

In view of the extensive complementation of the voiced and voice- 
less series of stops it seems uneconomical to posit /b, d, g/ for the sake 
of those relatively rare words which are pronounced by some speakers 
uniformly or occasionally with initial [b, d, g]. As such segments 
never contrast with [mb, nd, ng], it seems preferable to regard them 
as allophonic variants of /p, t, k/ occurring after a nasal and before 
/z/ and to state that in the sequence juncture + nasal + stop, the 
nasal has an allophone consisting in the voicing of the following stop. 
Thus /émporos/ ‘merchant’ will be read [émboros], /mpéno/ as [béno] 
or [mbéno]. 

The statement sometimes made that Modern Greek [ts] and [dz] 
are phonemes need not detain us. If they are, why not make the se- 
quences [ps] and [ks] unit phonemes? All these clusters have the 
acoustic affect of affricates and the [t] segment in the clusters [ts] is ~ 
doubtless more retracted than it is in other positions. But these com- 
binations of stop + [s] behave like clusters (they cannot, for instance, 
be followed by another consonant) and nowhere is there contrast be- 
tween one of these ‘affricates’ and the cluster consisting of its compo- 
nent elements. There seems, therefore, to be no difficulty in regarding 
[ts] as a sequence /ts/ and [dz] as a sequence /tz/. 

It is therefore possible to describe the commonest type of Athenian 
speech on the assumption of the following twenty segmental phonemes: 
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THE MORPHOPHONEMICS OF GENDER IN 
SPANISH NOUNS 


Summary 


It is suggested that there are no monomorphemic nouns in Spanish, i.e., 
gender functions as a morpheme with all nouns. Gender morphemes can be 
determined in several ways: through paradigmatic opposition in the variable 
nouns and through segmentation and syntagmatic alternation in the invariable 
nouns. 

Gender morphemes are represented by various allomorphs which correspond 
to particular sub-classes of nouns in the short form, and are always the last 
element in the noun, maintaining this position even when the diminutive and 
augmentative suffixes are added. After diminutive and augmentative suffixes, 
however, the gender morpheme is represented by the basic form otf the allo- 
morph /-o/ and /-a/. 

Appendix B describes in terms of formulas the eleven classes of variables and 
the eight classes of invariable nouns. 


0.1. PURPOSE 


The present study is a descriptive investigation of the morpho- 
phonemics of gender in the Spanish noun. The aims are two-fold: 
first to show that gender is expressed in the noun itself without re- 
course to adjectives such as the definite or indefinite articles, i.e., to 
point out that there are no monomorphemic nouns in Spanish, but, 
rather gender operates as an obligatory inflectional category; second, 
to set up sub-classes of nouns in order to indicate the relationships 
between the masculine and feminine morphemes in respect to their 
allomorphs and the distribution of the allomorphs in relation to the 
noun roots. 

The forms given have been taken from Ramsey (1958) and/or 
checked with a native informant. Although some, particularly some 
of the diminutives, may be seldom used, the reaction of the informant 
indicates that they are grammatically plausible. 


0.2. ARRANGEMENT 
The major part of this study is divided into two sections: the first 
part is A Descriptive Analysis of the Noun, while the second part 
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Appendix contains a generative grammar of the forms presented. 1.1 
includes all those nouns which indicate gender through paradigmatic 
opposition, e.g., to ‘uncle’, téa ‘aunt’. 1.2 includes all those nouns 
which do not indicate gender through paradigmatic opposition, e.g., 
libro ‘book’, casa ‘house’. 


0.3. SYMBOLS 

In the present paper, allomorphs in phonemic transcription are 
placed between slant lines, /.../, e.g., /ti-/ or /-o/. 

Morphemes are placed between braces [(..)], e.g., [(0)]. 

The symbol ~ is used to indicate that two forms are alternants of 
the same morpheme, e.g., /e/“/o/, as in /xéf-e/ and /muéac-o/. 

@ is the symbol used to indicate a zero allomorph, e.g., /sefiér-9/. 

- is used to indicate that a morpheme or allomorph is a bound form, 
e.g., /ti-/ or /-o/. 


1. Descriptive analysis of the nouns 

Some Spanish nouns clearly consist of a root plus the obligatory 
addition of a gender morpheme. A comparison of such forms as /tio/ 
and /tia/ makes it possible to isolate a morpheme [(0)] with the 
meaning ‘male’ and a morpheme [(a)] with the meaning ‘female’. In 
connection with other roots [(0)] is represented by the allomorphs 
/-e/ and /-@/. A comparison of /xéfe/ ‘chief’, and /xéfa/ ‘female chief’ 
indicates that these forms show a similar relationship to each other 
as /ti-o/ and /ti-a/, that is, a segmentation /xéf-e/ and /xéf-a/. In the 
same manner, /francés/ ‘Frenchman’ and /francésa/ ‘Frenchwoman’ 
suggest a root plus a bound form, i.e., /francés-g/ and /francés-a/. The 
above information can now be stated as [(0)] = /-0/"/-e/"/a/, while 
[(a)] = /-al. 

That /-e/ and /-#/ are allomorphs of the morpheme [(o0)] is illustrated 
in still another way. In addition to paradigmatic opposition with 
[(a)], c.f, /xéf-e/, /xéf-a/ and /francés-g/, /francés-a/, the relationship 
is shown by recourse to the basic allomorph /-o/ which is always found 
added to the diminutive or augmentative suffix. Thus /-o/ alternates 
syntagmatically with the non-basic allomorph, e.g., /xéf-e/, /xef-ésit-o/ ; 
/francés-g/, /frances-it-o/. Observation of roots such as /xéf-/ and 
/francés-/ when followed by a diminutive or augmentative reveals 
that even with these stems [(0)] is represented by /-o/ as well as by 
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/-e/ or /-9/. On this basis, we consider /-o/ to be the basic allomorph. 

Nouns are divided into two fundamental types, 1.1 Varzable, e.g., 
/ti-o/, /ti-a/; /xéf-e/, /xéf-a/, and 1.2 Invariable, e.g., /libr-o/ ‘book’, 
/més-a/ ‘table’. The former class exhibits paradigmatic opposition in 
the masculine and feminine, whereas the latter type does not. 


1.1. VARIABLE NOUNS 

Variables are those nouns in which the masculine and feminine 
morphemes oppose each other paradigmatically, e.g., /ti-o/, /ti-a/, 
and in addition some may alternate syntagmatically, e.g., /xéf-e/, 
/xéf-esit-o/. This can be diagrammed as follows: 


masculine /xef-esit-o/ 


feminine /xet-esit-a/ 


(where « equals syntagmatic alternation and J equals paradigmatic 
opposition). 

Variables are divided into two types, 1.1.1 Inflectional and 1.1.2 
Derivational (-inflectional). Inflectional forms add the gender suffix 
directly to the root, e.g., /ti-o/, /xéf-e/, whereas derivational forms 
not only express gender by inflection, but also have a derivational 
morpheme to express gender in the feminine, e.g., /éro-e/ ‘hero’, 
/ero-in-a/ ‘heroine’. This relationship may be shown as follows: 


derivational 


masculine 


feminine /-in-/ 


There are several derivational morphemes, e.g., [(-in-)], [(-es-)], 
[(-is-)] as in /ero-in-a/, /kond-és-a/ ‘countess’, /poet-is-a/ “poetess’. 
Further study may indicate allomorphic relationship between at least 
some of these forms, perhaps based on phonological conditioning. 
No forms have been found which show a derivational morpheme for 


the masculine. 


1.1.1. Inflectional Nouns 
The inflectional type is divided into sub-classes according to the 
allomorphs of the masculine and feminine morpheme. The masculine 
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morpheme may have the following shapes: /-o/ 1.1.1.1, /-e/ 1.1.1.2, 
/-@/ 1.1.1.3, /-a/ 1.1.1.4. In each of these the feminine is /-a/. In addition 
the feminine morpheme may have the shape /-o/ 1.1.1.5, /-e/ 1.1.1.6, 
/-6/ 1.1.1.7. When the allomorph is not the basic /-o/ or /-a/ the forms 
containing the diminutive or augmentative suffix are also given. 
“— 

1.1.1.1. The masculine allomorph is |-o/, and the feminine allomorph 

as [-a/. 


/ti-o/ /ti-a/ 
/abuél-o/ ‘grandfather’ /abuél-a/ ‘grandmother’ 
/erman-o/ ‘brother’ /erman-a/ ‘sister’ 


1.1.1.2. The masculine allomorph is |-e/, and the feminine allomorph 
as [-a]. 
|xéf-e/ /xéf-a/ 
/xéf-esit-o/ /xef-esit-a/ 
/elefant-e/ ‘elephant’ /elefant-a ‘female elephant’ 
/elefant-esit-o/ /elefant-esit-a/ 


/sastr-e/ ‘tailor’ /sastr-a/ ‘female tailor’ 
/sastr-esit-o/ /sastr-esit-a/ 

/ménx-e/ ‘monk’ /ménx-a/ ‘nun’ 
/monx-esit-o/ /monx-it-a/ 


1.1.1.3. The masculine allomorph ts |-6/, and the feminine allomorph 
ts |-a/. 
/francés-g/ 
/frances-it-o/ 


/francés-a/ 
/frances-it-a/ 


/rei-@ ‘king’ /rein-a/ 1) ‘queen’ 
/rei-sit-o/ /rein-esit-a/ 

/donsél-g = ‘youth’ /donsél-a/ ‘maiden’ 
/donsel-{t-o/ /donsel-it-a/ 

/bailarin-g/ ‘male dancer’ /bailarin-a/ 2) ‘ballerina’ 


/bailarin-sit-o/ 


/bailarin-sit-a/ 


1) These forms involve a morphophonemic alternation in the stem before 
the feminine morpheme, e.g., /ref-/"/rein/; /donsél-/~/donsél-/. 

2) The /-in-/ in /bailarin-a/ is a derivational suffix but is not feminine, c.f., 
/bailarin-o/ where the same suffix is found. 
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/sefidr-@/ ‘gentleman’ /sefior-a/ ‘lady’ 
/sefior-it-o/ 3) /sefior-it-a/ 3) 


1.1.1.4. The masculine allomorph is |-a], and the feminine allomorph 
as |-a/. 

With one type of root the masculine and feminine morphemes 
[(o)] and [(a)] have the same shape. In the short form of these nouns 
paradigmatic opposition cannot be used to determine the gender 
morphemes. The diminutive does not always indicate the basic form 
in this class, e.g., artistita ‘artist’ is both masculine and feminine, how- 
ever, the augmentative form does, e.g., /artist-a/, /artist-As-o/, /ar- 
tist-ds-a/. In 1.1.1.5, 1.1.1.6and 1.1.1.7 the morphemesin the short form 
for the masculine and the feminine also have the same shape. 


/artist-a/ /artist-a/ 
/artist-as-o/ /artist-ds-a/ 

/espi-a/ ‘spy’ /espi-a/ ‘female spy’ 
/espi-as-o/ /espi-as-a/ 

/indigen-a/ ‘native’ /indigen-a/ ‘female native’ 
/indigen as -o/ /indigen-as-a/ 


1.1.1.5. The masculine allomorph ts |-o/, and the feminine allomorph 
is /-o/. 


/¥é-o/ ‘offender’ /Fé-o) ‘female offender’ 
/Fe-it-o/ /Te-it-a/ 

/testig-o) ‘witness’ /testig-o/ ‘female witness’ 
/testig-it-o/ /testig-it-a/ 


1.1.1.6. The masculine allomorph is |-e/, and the feminine allomorph 
ts /-e/. 


/kémplis-e/ ‘accomplice’ /kémplis-e/ ‘female accomplice’ 
/komplis-it-o/ /komplis-it-a/ 

/eréx-e/ ‘heretic’ /eréx-e) ‘female heretic’ 
/erex-esit-o/ /erex-esit-a/ 


3) Note the contrasting diminutives: /sefior-ft-a/ ‘miss’ /sefior-it-o/ ‘play- 
boy’ and /sefior-sit-o/ ‘affectionate term for gentleman’. 
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1.1.1.7. The masculine allomorph is |-6/, and the feminine allomorph 
ts /-9/. 
/martir-g/ ‘martyr’ /martir-¢/ ‘female martyr’ 
/martir-sit-o/ /martir-sit-a/ 


In the following chart, the variable inflectional allomorphs, mascu- 
line and feminine, are presented with examples of their corresponding 
roots: 


xéf- 
francés- 


artist- 


testig- 


eréx- 


martir- 


1.1.2. Derivational Nouns 

The derivational type is divided into sub-classes according to the 
allomorph of the masculine morpheme. The morpheme may have the 
following shapes, /-o/ 1.1.2.1, /-e/ 1.1.2.2, /-@/ 1.1.2.3 and /-a/ 1.1.2.4. 


1.1.2.1. The masculine allomorph is |-o/; the derivational morpheme 
ts [(-in-)]. 
/gal-o/ ‘rooster’ 
/gal-in-a/ ‘hen’ 


1.1.2.2. The masculine allomorph is |-e/; 


i. The devivational morpheme is [(-in-)]. 
/éro-e/ 
/ero-in-a/ 


ii. The derivational morpheme is [(-es-)]. 
/kond-e/ ‘count’ 
/kond-és-a/ ‘countess’ 
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/dik-e/ ‘duke’ 
/duk-és-a/ ‘duchess’ 
/prinsip-e/ ‘prince’ 
/prins-és-a/ 4) ‘princess’ 


iii. The derivational morpheme is [(-is-)]. 
/saserdét-e/ ‘priest’ 
/saserdot-fs-a/ ‘priestess’ 


1.1.2.3. The masculine allomorph is |-@/; 


i. The derivational morpheme is [(-es-)]. 


/abad-o/ ‘abbot’ 
/abad-és-a/ ‘abbess’ 
/barén-9/ ‘baron’ 
/baron-és-a/ “baroness’ 


ii. The derivational morpheme is [(-is-)]. 
/akt-dr-o/ ‘actor’ 
/akt-r-is-o/ *) ‘actress’ 
/emperadér-g/ ‘emperor’ 
/emperat-r-is-@’ ‘empress’ 


1.1.2.4. The masculine allomorph ts |-a/; 


the derivationa’ morpheme as [(-ts-)]. 


[poét-a/ ‘poet’ 
/poet-is-a/ ‘poetess’ 
/profét-a/ ‘prophet’ 
/profet-is-a/ “piophetess”’ 


In the following chart, the variable derivational-inflectional allo- 
morphs, masculine and feminine, are presented with the examples 
of their corresponding roots: 


4) Note the alternation in the stem /prinsip-/"/prins-/. 

5) The /-or/ in actor/ and emperador are agent markers, not gender morphemes; 
J-or/ alternates with /-r/ in the feminine. The form emperador functions like 
/akt-6r-0/ except that there is a morphophonemic alternation in the root, ie., 
/emperad-/"/emperat-/. 
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saserdot- 


1.2.3. (i) 


akt-6r- 


1.2. INVARIABLE NOUNS 

Invariables are those nouns which consist of roots plus bound mor- 
phemes and do not express gender through paradigmatic alternation, 
but are either invariably masculine or feminine. 

Although [(0)] and [(a)] do not oppose each other in this class, e.g., - 
/libr-o/ is not in opposition with /libr-a/ ‘pound’ and /kas-a/ is not 
opposed by /kas-o/ ‘case’, they may be analyzed as morphemes on the 
basis of segmentation determined as follows. Forms of the type /libr-o/ 
and /kas-a/ are analyzed as consisting of two morphs due to the reoc- 
currence of the stem alone in forms like /libr-er-ia/ ‘bookstore’ and 
/kas-€r-o/ ‘landlord’. In addition, the presence of a gender morpheme 
in the invariables is demonstrable by analysis of the long forms with 
the diminutive suffixes, e.g., /ombr-e/ ‘man’ /ombr-esit-o/; /muxér-¢/ 
‘woman’ /muxer-sit-a/. Thus the /-e/ in /6mbr-e/ is an allomorph of 
the morpheme [(o)] by virtue of its alternation with /-o/ in /ombr-esit-o/, 
The allomorph /-a/ in /muxer-sit-a/ is evidence for positing /-¢/as an 
allomorph of the morpheme [(a)] in /muxér-¢/. This can be diagrammed 
thus: 


masculine /6mbr-e/ /ombr-esit-o/ eo 


feminine /muxér-o/ /muxer-sit-a/ o>a 


The root morphemes do not inherently express gender. This is 
evidenced by the fact that some nouns exhibit the same root morpheme 
whether masculine or feminine, e.g., /ti-/ in téo and /ti-/ in téa. In the 
invariable class this is illustrated by such forms as /sapat-o/ ‘shoe’, 
/sapat-il-a/ ‘slipper’; /kds-a/, (kas-ér-o/. 
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Less obvious forms are the roots /6mbr-/ and /muxér-/ which, al- 
though they have natural gender, must also express it with the ad- 
dition of a gender morpheme, e.g., /6mbr-e/, /muxér-¢/. 

Note that /-e/ sometimes is an allomorph of the morpheme [(o0)] and 
sometimes an allomorph of the morpheme [(a)]. 


masculine 


/padr-e/ /padr-esit-o/ 


feminine | /madr-e/ /madr-esit-a/ 


Indeed, this is also the case with /-o/, c.f., /libr-o/ 1.21 (i), and /man-o/ 
‘hand’ 1.22 (iv), as well as /-9/, c.f., /papél-o/ ‘paper’ 1.21 (iii) and 
/muxér-@/ 1.22 (iii) and /-a/, c.f., /di-a/ ‘day’ 1.21 (iv), /kas-a/ 1.22 (i). 

Traditionally forms like padrestto ‘affectionate term for father’ and 
madrestta ‘affectionate term for mother’ have been analyzed as /padre- 
sit-o/ and /madre-sit-a/. This analysis has been rejected here first on 
the basis of syntagmatic alternation, 1.2, where the gender allomorph 
/-e/ takes the shape /-o/ or /-a/ and follows the diminutive suffix, and 
secondly because /-esit-/ can be isolated as a separate morpheme, for 
example in /flér-@/ ‘flower’, /flor-esit-a/; /bds-@/ ‘voice’, /bos-esita/; 
and /kuérp-o/ ‘body’, /kuerp-esito/. 

The stems are arranged into eight classes corresponding to the 
particular allomorphs of [(0)] and [(a)] with which they co-occur: 
there are four classes for the masculine and four classes for the fe- 
minine. 

1.2.1. Masculine 

i. The allomorph ts |-o/. 
/libr-o/ 
/libr-it-o/ 

ii. The allomorph ts |-e/. 
/émbr-e/ 
/ombr-esit-o/ 

iii. The allomorph ts |-6/. 
/papél-9/ 
/papel-it-o/ 

iv. The allomorph ts |-a/. 
/di-a/ 
/di-as-o/ 
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1.2.2. Feminine 
i. The allomorph is |-a/. 
/kas-a/ 
/kas-it-a/ 
ii. The allomorph is |-e/. 
/madr-e/ 
/madr-esit-a/ 
iii. The allomorph ts |-9/. 
/muxér-@/ 
/muxer-sit-a/ 
iv. The allomorph ts |-o/. 
/man-o/ 
/man-it-a/ 6). 
In the following chart, the invariable inflectional allomorphs are 
presented with examples of their corresponding stems: 


Masculine 1.2.1. 


Feminine 1.2.2. 


ii, /-o['/-a/ 
iv. /-o/"/-a/ | man- 


2. Appendix - Generative Grammar 


In this paper a limited number of stems are used as a basis for 
establishing classes according to their compatibility with the various 
types of gender morpheme alternants. The stems are classified into 
eleven sub-classses in the variable class and eight in the invariable 
class. The following grammar is therefore a description of the combi- 


6) Other forms for this noun are /man-{t-o/ and /man-esit o/. 
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natorial possibilities which exist between the stems and their corre- 
sponding gender morpheme alternants. 

Stress is always found on the pre-gender morpheme. As suffixes 
are added to the stem, the stress shifts position to these suffixes ac- 
cordingly, e.g., /ti-o/, /ti-it-o/; /sefidr-g/, /sefior-sit-o/; /kénd-e/, 
/kond-és-a/, /kond-esit-a/; /akt-ér-g/, /akt-r-is-g/, /akt-or-sit-o/. 

The following symbols are used in the grammar: 


a feminine 
G gender 

In invariable 
N noun 

fo) masculine 


R-der derivational root 
R-inf inflectional root 


S stem 7) 
Suf suffix 
V variable 


The elements shown between {..} are obligatory and indicate that 
one line only is to be selected, e.g., {2} means that either {0} or {a} must 
be taken. 

The elements between <. .> are optional, e.g., <it> means take either 
{it} or nothing. 

The term suffix refers to diminutive or augmentative suffixes, e.g., 
/-it-/, /-sit-], /-esit-/ (diminutive) and /-as-/ (augmentative). More than 
one form of the diminutive may be found corresponding to the same 
class, e.g., /libr-o/, /libr-it-o/; /kuérp-o/, /kuerp-esit-o/. In other words 
a further sub-division of the classes is necessary to account for oc- 
currences of the different forms of the diminutive with their respective 
nouns. 


={ 


enVar == /S — {3} II. Invar = S - {G} 
A. Rinf <Suf> {8} A. R—suf {o} 
7) Stem, i.e., everything standing before the final morpheme, may consist of 
a root only or a root plus suffixes, e.g., /muta¢-/ is a root and a stem in /mutat-o/ 
‘boy’ but /muéatit-/ is a stem in /muéatit-o/ consisting of root /muca¢-/ plus a 
suffix /-it-/. 
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1. ti <it> {9} 1. libr<ityo 
e fe 
2. xéf Yesit-o 2. ombr Jesit-of 
<esit>-a 
g @ 
3. francés jit-o papél Peal 
<it>-a 
4 {<itra . fa 
4, dt%, 
4. artist | Fi i Fel 
<dim)> o eae 
B. Rder | eae sae B. R-<suf> {a} 
[<it>o 
j . kas <it 
1. gal fea 1. kas <it> a 
ae pile{e 
2. éro esit-o 2. madr Jesit-af 
in <i a 
e 
3. kénd jesit-o 3. muxér <sit-a> 
es <it> a 
& 4. man . 
4. poét }4s-o : lit-a 
is <it>a 
@ 
5. abad {esit-o 
es <i a 
or <sit-o> 
ae ir tl 
ere fale te: : anes 
For example, IB1 is gal Ks ity i with the application of the rule 


on stress, it generates the masculine forms gallo, gallito and the femi- 
nine forms gallina, gallinita 8). 


University of Washington JAMES M. ANDERSON 


8) I am indebted to Sol Saporta for profitable discussion of the content of 
an earlier version of this paper, which was submitted as an M.A. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Washington. See his article ““On the Expression of Gender in Spanish”, 
to appear in Romance Philology. 


A SURVEY OF URALIC PUBLICATIONS FROM 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Finland has the leading part in the gathering and publishing of 
the Uralic language materials. Actually, Finnish scholars performed 
the work of giants. When recording the data, they tried to take down 
as many phonetic details as possible. Since the danger of over-differ- 
enciation is always a lesser one than that of under-differentiation 
this only resulted in a very cumbersome transcription. As a matter of 
fact, Finnish field linguists do not consider it proper to change any- 
thing in their original recordings except perhaps for obvious mistakes. 

One of their enormous works is Wogulische Volksdichtung: I, Mé- 
moires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 101 (1951, FM 1000:-); II, 
MSFOu. 109 (1955, FM 2000:—); III, MSFOu. 111 (1956, FM 1200:-); 
IV, MSFOu. 114 (1958, FM 2500:—) ; V, MSFOu. 116 (1959, FM 2000:-). 
One volume is still in preparation. The total number of pages of 
this collection already exceeds 2500. The texts were recorded by the 
late Artturi Kannisto, who also provided a rather literal Finnish 
translation. Matti Liimola is responsible for the German translation 
and for the commentaries, which he was able to discuss with Kannisto 
himself. 

Another text publication of the same kind is E. Lagercrantz’s Lap- 
pische Volksdichtung: I, MSFOu. 112 (1957, FM 1500:-); H, MSFOu. 
115 (1958, FM 1500:-); III, MSFOu. 117 (1959, FM 1500:-); IV, 
MSFOu. 120 (1960, FM 1500:-); V, MSFOu. 124 (1961, FM 1500:-). 
These materials (over 1000 pp.) were gathered between the two world 
wars. Mr. Lagercrantz, an outstanding phonetician and psychologist, 
follows the general pattern of Finnish publications, using however a 
modified transcription and offering both psychological and musi- 
cological analyses. 

The small Finnic nation of Votes is almost extinct, therefore any 
materials which can still be extracted from their remainders are of 
value. Professor J. Magiste offers such in his publication Woten er- 
zahlen, MSFOu. 118 (1959, FM 1500:-). The texts (225 pp.) are given 
in a fine phonetic transcription. Contour spans of utterances are 
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separated by slant strokes in addition to the usual punctuation marks, 
except for comma, which is not used. 

Finnish scholars did not restrict themselves to the patriotically 
orientated study of related languages. Languages of uncertain origin 
also received their attention. The late Kai Donner, one of the last 
of the Mohicans in the heroic age of Uralic fieldwork dealt with Ketic 
in Ketica. Materialien aus dem Ketischen oder J enissei-Ostjakischen, 
MSFOu. 108 (1955, 135 pp., FM 700:-), II. Supplement, MSFOu. 
108, 2 (1958, 35pp., FM 200:-). These publications contain lexical 
data and short specimens of text. The recordings were made in Hel- 
sinki in 1928. The editor, A. J. Joki, on p. 7, points out that Donner 
heard and recorded the same word in even six or seven different ways, 
and thinks that the reason was fluctuation of the informant’s pro- 
nunciation. It may be mentioned that E. Hamp has offered a phonemic 
analysis of this (Turukhansk) variety of Ket, based on the materials 
of Donner-Joki, in Ural-Altaische J ahrbticher 32.129-132. 

Of course, Finnish publications also offer research work and text-— 
books. An example of the research work is Norman Denison’s The Par- 
titive in Finnish (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, 
Vol. 108), pp. 262, Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1957. The 
author, himself not a native Finn, studies the syntactic uses of the 
partitive case in the Finnish literary language, and to some extent 
also deals with the history of those uses. The entire work is divided into 
seven chapters, six of which treat the different uses of the partitive 
case, the seventh being concerned with grammatical number in con- 
nection with the partitive. The author objects to the traditional idea 
according to which the main function of the partitive is to designate 
a part of something. He rightly emphasizes that the reality is much 
more complicated. 

Both as a research study and a textbook is to be considered G. 
J. Ramstedt’s Einfiihrung in die altaische Sprachwissenschaft, 1, Laut- 
lehre, MSFOu. 104:1 (1959, 192 pp., FM 10000:-), II, Formenlehre, 
MSFOu. 104:2 (1952, 262 pp., FM 1000:—-). Ramstedt was a great 
pioneer. He added Korean to Altaic (comprising Turkic, Mongolic and 
Manchu-Tungus), and this caused him to draw a separating line be- 
tween Uralic and Altaic. After Ramstedt died in 1950, his former 
student, now Professor P. Aalto, had a big part in completing and 
rewriting the work. Quite definitely this is an important contribution 
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to the scarce handbook literature in comparative Altaistics. Interesting 
is the first sentence of the Lautlehre: ‘Die altaische Sprachwissen- 
schaft ist ein Zweig der allgemeinen vergleichenden Sprachforschung’’. 

E. Itkonen’s Lappische Chrestomathie mit grammatikalischem Ab- 
ris sund Worterverzeichnis (Hilfsmittel fiir das Studium der finnisch- 
ugrischen Sprachen VII), 1960, 188 pp., FM 600:-) is an introduction 
to the study of Lapp by way of Norwegian Lapp. It offers 40 pages of 
text, 32 pp. of paradigms with sample sentences, and 113 pp. of ety- 
mological vocabulary. Lapp materials are offered in K. Nielsen’s 
transcription, which Itkonen designates as ‘“‘scientifically almost 
ideal’’. 

This concludes our survey of Finnish publications, the main charac- 
teristic of which appears to be their thoroughness. It is to be expected 
that similar outstanding results will be achieved when the time is 
ripe for a general application of a more modern approach also in Fin- 
land. 

Next we will consider the following four Uralic studies published in 
Sweden. These are: 

Bo Wickman, The Form of the Object in the Uralic Languages. Alm- 
qvist and Wicksell, Stockholm, 1955; pp. 154. Skr. 14. 

Bjorn Collinder, Fenno-Ugric Vocabulary. Same publisher, 1955; 
pp. xxii + 212. Skr. 39. 

Same author, Survey of the Uralic Languages. Same publisher, 
1957; pp. xxii + 539. Skr. 69. 

Same author, Comparative Grammar of the Uralic Languages. Same 
publisher, 1960; pp. 419 + 5 pp. of maps. Skr. 58. 

All these publications are in English, which makes them accessible 
to a large number of readers. Common to all four, and especially ap- 
parent in the case of the first two, is the circumstance that they have 
suffered considerably under the pressure of hasty publication. For 
Wickman’s book this is indicated by A. J. Joki’s detailed criticism 
in FUF Anz. 33.1-41, and for the Fenno-Ugric Vocabulary the main 
indication is offered by Collinder himself in his Survey on pp. 518-532 
under the title ‘Addenda and Corrigenda to the Articles of Fenno- 
Ugric Vocabulary’. Collinder calls his book a handbook. Special care 
should be taken in order to reduce the number of mistakes and mis- 
prints in a handbook to the minimum. Obviously, this has not been 
the case here. Characteristic of all the mentioned publications is the 
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fact that no modern approach has found its way into these publications 
Occasionally, expressions like phonematic are used e.g. by Bo Wickman, 
op. c. 74, but Collinder in his Survey under “phonology”’ first of all 
treats the pronunciation of Jeéters. 

Some remarks should be made concerning each of the listed publica- 
tions, except the Fenno-Ugric Vocabulary. The title of Bo Wickman’s 
book is too ambitious, because e.g. the Ostyak language is treated in 
eight lines only (p. 72), and Cheremis in one page (56/57). Under 
“Fennic’’ more attention should have been given to languages other 
than Finnish. Concerning Estonian plural oblique cases, Wickman p. 
121 claims that “‘the singular endings are added to the form of the 
nominative plural’. But if so, then why is the stem of the nominative 
plural in the weak grade, but that of the -de- plural in the strong 
grade of the stems having gradation? 

Collinder’s Survey is mainly a collection of texts. As such it should 
have been published after the Grammar so that reference could have 
been given to the latter. The idea of introducing readers to the study 
of a language by way of texts is of course not a novelty. One would 
wish, though, that the texts offered be similar as to their style, and 
that languages with less accessible materials should not receive less 
attention than Finnish and Hungarian, in which all kinds of texts are 
readily available. The second of these expectations is not met at all, 
and the first only partly, to wit, often fairy tales are offered. Then the 
principal author uses a “‘simplified’”’ spelling which is not based on 
any exact rules. Introductory grammatical remarks are often rather 
superficial. The texts are picked either from the literary language, or 
from more than one dialect of the same language, or from only one 
dialect of a language with more than one main dialects. As a conse- 
quence, the reader is deprived of the opportunity to get any insight, 
for instance, into Moksha Mordvin or Eastern Cheremis. As to the 
quality of treatment, cf. the detailed remarks by V. Tauli concerning 
Estonian in Phonetica 3.109-117. { 

The only book to compare Collinder’s Comparative Grammar with 
is Szinnyei’s Magyar Nyelvhasonlitas, whose last edition appeared 
in 1927. The latter has definite advantages, first of all tables which 
are very helpful in this kind of book. Also Szinnyei offers a complete 
bibliography relevant to the topic under discussion. Collinder gives 
only a selected bibliography at the end of his book, and his usual way 
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‘of treatment is to put differing views beside one another without 
discussing their respective merits. If he himself adds another view, 
asin the case of the Finno-Ugric vowel system, no argument for this 
view is offered, either. The reader has to form his own opinion, but 
first he has to find out who has written on the same topic earlier. 

Finally, I would like to mention that in the U.S.A. work in Uralic 
linguistics is also being done, especially at Columbia and Indiana 
Universities. In 1960 a volume was published under the title American 
Studies in Uralic Linguistics, constituting volume one of the Uralic 
and Altaic Series of Indiana University. In 356 pages, twelve authors 
offer both structural and comparative-historical treatment of various 
problems in Finno-Ugric linguistics. The publication gives a fairly 
good idea of the present stage of Finno-Ugric studies in the U.S.A. The 
authors and their topics are as follows: R. Austerlitz: Two Nascent 
Affective Suffixes in Finnish? R. T. Harms: Stress and Juncture in 
Finnish; F. Ingemann: Morphophonemic Alternations in Eastern 
Cheremis; I. Lehiste: Segmental and Syllable Quantity in Estonian; 
J. Lotz: The Imperative in Hungarian; E. K. Minn: The So-Called 
Past Tenses in Cheremis; F. J. Oinas: Concord in Balto-Finnic and 
Preposition Repetition in Russian; N. Poppe: On Some Altaic Loan- 
words in Hungarian; A Raun: The Equivalents of English “Than” in 
Finno-Ugric; E. K. Ristinen: An East Cheremis Phonology; T. A. 
Sebeok: Eighteenth Century Cheremis: The Evidence from Pallas; 
V. J. Zeps: Phoneme Subsystems and Correspondences in Cheremis 
Dialects. 


Indiana Umversity Ato RAauN 


A NOTE ON THE PHONEME AND THE PHONEME VARIANT 


In Lingua, 1X.1 (March 1960) I wrote an article: The Phoneme and 
the Phoneme Variant. To the principal definition, given on p. 84, I 
appended, in a comment, an auxiliary definition. The idea underlying 
the latter is very simple, but owing to unfortunate circumstances, for 
which I alone am responsible, it was worded in a way which is very 
far from being impeccable. I apologize to the reader and ask his in- 
dulgence, and am glad to have an opportunity to correct the wording 
and add a few explicative remarks. I should also like to alter the word- 
ing of the principal definition. This means that the passage beginning 
on p. 84, line 14, with ‘‘The definition of” and ending on p. 85, line 6, 
with ‘‘no matter what sign S is’ is to be replaced by what follows: 


THE DEFINITION OF “‘A PHONEME”’ IS THIS 

“P is a phoneme” is the defined equivalent of ‘“P is a sign which 
denotes (1) a designator entity D which consists of compresent de- 
signator entities, and (2) any designator entity whose interchange with 
D in a sign S can neither bring about a change in the meaning of S 
nor turn S into a non-sign, no matter what sign S is, and (3) no de- 
signator entity whose interchange with D inasign S can bring about a 
change in the meaning of S or turn S into a non-sign, no matter what 
sign S is’’. 

And the definition of ‘‘a phoneme variant”’ is this: 

“V is a variant of the phoneme P”’ is the defined equivalent of “V 
is a denotatum of the phoneme P’’. 


COMMENTS 

1. Experimental phonetics has shown that substitution in a sign 
S of e.g. a final kay for an initial kay sometimes turns S into a non- 
sign. Under given circumstances a change in meaning may be brought 
about. Such facts must be taken care of, in an auxiliary definition of 
“‘a phoneme’’, if we do not want e.g. initial kays and final kays to be 
variants of two different phonemes: “‘an initial kay’ and “‘a final kay” 
respectively. It is done by the introduction into the definiens of a suit- 
able number of variables (standing for arbitrarily selected sounds). 
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Let us confine ourselves to a variable D, for an initial variant and a 
variable D2 for a final variant. It is done, then, in this way: “Pisa 
phoneme”’ is the defined equivalent of “P is a sign which denotes (1) 
an initial designator entity D, and a final designator entity D2 con- 
sisting of compresent designator entities, and (2) any designator entity 
whose interchange with D, or with Dg (or with both) in a sign S can 
neither bring about a change in the meaning of S nor turn S into a 
non-sign, no matter what sign S is, and (3) no designator entity whose 
interchange both with D; and with Dg in a sign S can bring about a 
change in the meaning of S or turn S into a non-sign, no matter what 
sign S is’. In other words: change in meaning or change into non-sign 
is permitted in one (but only in one), and no matter which, of the two 
cases. 

I wish to point out that the case exemplified by h-sounds and 1- 
sounds (in English and other languages) — which is taken care of in 
the principal definition — cannot be taken care of in the auxiliary de- 
finition, for according to condition | in that definition, P must denote 
both an initial and a final designator entity, and h-sounds occur only 
in initial position, and 7-sounds never in initial position. In other words, 
we are faced with an instance of definitionally incommensurate phe- 
nomena — incommensurate in this sense: they must be dealt with 
separately, at two different definitional stages. The implication is this: 
the auxiliary definition is to be regarded merely as a supplementary 
definition; that is, as a definition which cannot replace the principal 
definition but is to be applied only to those cases (e.g. the case of initial 
and final kays and similar cases) which are judged not to be covered 
satisfactorily by the principal definition. Moreover, since there may 
be many definitionally incommensurate phenomena, in the sense just 
specified, the auxiliary definition must, to the extent there are such 
phenomena, be split up into successive definitions, A, B,C, ..., such 
that A is a supplement to the principal definition, B a supplement to 
A and (through A) to the principal definition, C a supplement to B and 
(through B) to A and (through A) to the principal definition, and so 
forth. This is definition by stages. 

Let me stress this fact: We can take care of everything; that is 
merely a question of definitional strategy. But we may prefer de- 
finitional simplicity; that is, we may prefer to use the principal de- 
finition alone (without supplement) — at the cost of an increase in the 
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number of phonemes. We can have it both ways, but not at the same 
time; we gain something in either way, and lose something. 

Let me also stress this fact: The principal definition (without supple- 
ment) appears to take care of everything in the case of graphs, con- 
spicuously so in the case of mechanically produced graphs. The k- 
graphs we produce when operating a typewriter are certainly inter- 
changeable in all positions and environments without anything happen- 
ing. Though trivial, this is by no means unimportant, since it 
shows that the many difficulties or inconvenient facts which the pho- 
neticians bring to light with their new techniques are difficulties only 
in regard to a particular linguistic material, namely sounds. They are 
not difficulties inherent in the szgnifiant-plane as such. This statement 
rests on the premiss that graphs, whether produced mechanically or 
otherwise, are as genuine a linguistic material as sounds. I know that 
the truth of this premiss is disputed by some linguists, but I am unable 
to understand why a telephone message should be considered more 
linguistic than a telegraph message. 

Let me correct a misprint in my article: Page 88, line 6. For “‘that 
phonematics’’, read “that phonetics and phonematics’’. 


University of Copenhagen HOLGER STEEN SORENSEN 


FRENCH /a/: STATICS AND DYNAMICS OF LINGUISTIC 
SUBCODES 


This article deals with two major themes: (1) a synchronic analysis 
of the French phoneme /a/, in which earlier theories are examined and 
a new one proposed; (2) the importance of both the synchronic and 
diachronic view of stylistic subcodes for the description, but expecially 
the understanding, of a bewildering variety of forms which would 
otherwise yield to analysis only through Procrustean operations on 
the linguistic corpus. Of necessity, these two themes are interwoven. 
It is hoped that theme (1) will incorporate a satisfactory solution of 
the /a/ problem thanks to the observance of the principles embodied 
in theme (2), while conversely theme (2), as a general statement, will 
derive persuasiveness from its successful application to the specific 
problem posed by theme (1). 

The so-called French ‘mute e’, or e muet, e instable, e caduc (only the 
last name, ‘e liable to drop out’, is fitting) is the phoneme /a/ represent- 
ed by the spelling e, which is either articulared [9] or remains silent. 
Whether a given e ‘caduc, as occurring in the phrases 7e te le donne 
/zataledon/ ‘I give it to you’, vous ne le voulez pas /vunoalavulepa/ ‘you 
do not want it’, le premier /lapramje/ ‘the first’, is articulated or not 
can be stated in certain rules. (In my transcription of the three phrases 
cited I noted them all as articulated. The reason for the absence of 
word boundaries will become clear presently. Non-distinctive stress 
is upon the last syllable of every utterance cited; this too is explained 
below.) The peculiarity of these rules is that they describe (or, for the 
learner, prescribe) under what conditions the [9] must be pronounced ; 
but whenever these conditions do not prevail, the [9] may be but need 
not be omitted. There are conditions, then, that make the occurrence 
of the [a] obligatory, whereas their absence makes it optional. In 
other words, the French phoneme /2/ is realized in the allophones [9] 
and zero, in such a way that in some environments [a] occurs, while in 
all other environments either [a] or zero occurs 1). 

1) Not every spelling ¢ which represents the phoneme /9/ is an e caduc. In the 
word pesant /pozd/ ‘heavy’ or in the pronoun /e after the imperative, as in 
vegardez-le [rogardela/ ‘look at him (it)’, for example, the /o/ is always pronounced 
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By definition, optional occurrences cannot be correlated with dia- 
lectal or even idiolectal variation and cannot be described in these 
terms. To distinguish between modes of speech within a single dialect, 
or idiolect, according to the presence or absence of an optional feature, 
in the present case optional /a/, I employ the term subcode. This 
means that I shall be able to account for obligatory /a/ in the normal 
descriptive terms as pertaining to a given code (dialect, idiolect), while 
the optional /a/ will have to be dealt with as an item pertaining to a 
subcode. This distinction will turn out to be of substantial and pro- 
cedural importance. 

I shall begin by describing the environments and conditions pre- 
vailing in a code, Standard French, which regulate the pronunciation 
of obligatory /a/. I shall propose a new description, which will take 
the place of the old ‘three-consonant rule’ and its more recent modi- 
fications. But as for the articulation or non-articulation of the optional 
/a/, it will soon become clear that the notion of optionality virtually 
imposes upon the analyst the necessity, and not just the choice, to 
admit into his description criteria that narrowly orthodox descriptive 
procedure rejects, or finds difficult to handle. These criteria are of two 
kinds, both involving non-quantifiable and non-linguistic (historical, 
sociological, psychological) evidence: (1) synchronic references to 
linguistic style (speed, emphasis, intent, etc.) and social conditions 
(education, wealth, profession etc.); (2) diachronic references to 
changing styles and changing social conditions. Those of the first 
group have proved so ubiquitous and persistent that not even the most 
rigidly positivistic analyst has found it expedient to ignore them in 
descriptive studies, though they are often relegated to a postscript 
which is somewhat lamely said to explain rather than describe, to 
corroborate rather than reveal; those of the second group have been 
more studiously shunned. 

I do not mean to open the door once again to maudlin confusion of 
descriptive and historical linguistics, indeed of linguistic and non- 
linguistic criteria; but I do not like to find it forever shut to fruitful 
and legitimate fusion, merely because of someone’s conceit on what is 
or is not linguistics. In particular, I wish to view linguistic subcodes in 
regardless of environment or other conditions, and although, with reference to 


the first item, French does permit an initial cluster /ps/ as in psychologie 
/psikolozi/ and others. 
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their synchronic (static) and diachronic (dynamic) guise. Hence my 
title implies the following: (a) the linguistic description of obligatory 
/2/ within its code; (b) the establishment of subcodes by means of 
synchronic criteria; (c) the establishment of trends and preferences 
among the subcodes by means of diachronic criteria. The last step, 
it is hoped, will lead toward such a view of language that the de- 
scription of a given synchrnic state, technically represented by an 
immobilizing snapshot, may become dynamically alive and lose some 
of its unreal and unrealistic fixity 2). 

Even if Jakobson may not have had exactly all this in mind when 
he wrote the words I am about to quote, I believe I may still fittingly 
use them here: “‘Any change originally belongs to linguistic synchrony: 
both the old and the new variety co-occur at the same time in the 
same speech community as more archaic and more fashionable, 
respectively, one pertaining to the more explicit and the other to the 
more elliptic style, to two subcodes of the same convertible code. Each 
subcode in itself is for the given moment a stationary system governed 
by rigid structural laws, while the interplay of these partial systems 
exhibits the flexible dynamic laws of transition from one such system 
to another’ 8). 

In the description of French /a/ there is involved a question of 
distribution of phonemes, chiefly a dependence on the clustering of 
consonants. Certain types of clusters make it impossible for the /a/ 
occurring in their neighborhood to be omitted, other types of clusters, 
and the absence of clusters, make its articulation optional 4). The 


2) I am reminded of some lines in a poem by Frederic G. Cassidy, read at a 
meeting of the Linguistic Society of America several years ago: 


I am the very model of a modern linguistician, 

An out-and-out descriptivist, an anti-historician ; 

I like to catch a language in an attitude synchronic, 
The fact that that’s impossible I only find ironic. 


The entire poem is printed in Paideia 11.270-1 (1956), albeit provided by the 
editor with an uncomprehending comment. 

3) Roman Jakobson, Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of 
Linguists, 22-3 (Oslo 1958). See also J. L. M. Trim, Historical, descriptive and 
dynamic linguistics, Language and Speech 2.9-25 (1959). See also footnotes 49 
and 50 below. 

4) I refer to consonant clusters as simply occurring, or as permissible (ad- 
missible, possible). No linguistic distinction is intended, except that the first 
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choice in the optional cases, however, is not determined by distri- 
butional factors, but has to do with the style employed by the speaker, 
which includes also the occasion on which the utterance is made. Since 
any speaker may find himself in different situations at different times 
while making linguistically identical utterances, and since at least 
some speakers are capable of using different styles at will, it may 
happen that even in the idiolect of one informant the occurrences of 
the optional /a/ vary in otherwise same utterances. In accordance with 
the position and procedure stated above, my complete description of 
French /a/ will therefore typically involve a consideration of subcodes 
and their dynamic as well as static behavior. 

Schooltexts often give the impression that the omission of the /a/ in 
some sets of environments is a obligatory as is its occurrence in all the 
others. But this is an oversimplification, at best. It states the rule so 
narrowly that it fits but one of several subcodes of Standard French 
(which is, by the way, the dialect of an educated speaker who uses 
Parisian French, which is socially acceptable, and which one teaches | 
to foreigners 5); that is to say, it describes the code without reference 
to the synchronic and diachronic interplay of subcodes, hence in- 
completely. Indeed one shibboleth in the recognition of stylistic 
variety within Standard French is the number of optional /a/’s used 
by the speaker. 

The variety of usage of the optional /a/ can obviously not be related 
to local dialect variations since, as noted, it is observable within 
Standard French. (It is true, however, that dialects of southern 
France, and indeed also Standard French in the mouths of southern 
speakers, use optional /a/’s more liberally than those of the north). 


adjective belongs to the domain of the describer, the second to that of the 
teacher and learner of the language. (In particular, optional implies permissible.) 
A term that serves equally the descriptive and prescriptive aspects is ‘gram- 
matical’. It is true that whatever occurs in the speech of the native speaker is 
French; but it is likewise true that certain occurrences may belong to a style, or 
subcode, that is considered substandard (cf. English ain’t for‘am not, isn’t, 
aren’t’). And since the concept of style is pivotal in this essay, permissibility 
(in the socio-linguistic sense stated) is an essential criterion in what I shall 
have to say. 

5) See Robert A. Hall, Jr., French. A structural sketch 7, 13 (Language Mono- 
graph No. 24, 1948); id., Colloquial French phonology, Studies in Linguistics 4.. 
70-90 (1946). 
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Nor can it be ascribed to social dialects within Standard French (if 
such a subdivision of a standard speech is at all convenient) because 
class (wealth, education, position) is not always responsible for, nor 
consistently and reliably betrayed by, this particularity of speech. 
(It is true, however, that lower-class speakers are normally inclined to 
use fewer /2/’s). 

Nor does it seem proper to say that the allophones [a] and zero of the 
phoneme /a/ in its optional occurrences are, since they have nothing to 
do with dialect, in free variation. For there prevails in fact a depen- 
dence on style, a conditioning factor which the use of the term free, 
that is, conditionless, tends to obscure. 

Combining for the present discussion, then, observations that stem 
from the domains of both occasion and style, one may say that the 
more formal, literary, careful, deliberate, conservative, distinct, 
solemn, and slow ®) the enunciation of an utterance, the greater the 
number of optional /a/’s that are articulated, and conversely ”). 

One of the first attempts to lay down rules concerning the /a/ was 
that by Maurice Grammont, the dean of French phoneticians. To him 
we owe the Jozi des trois consonnes ‘three-consonant rule’, which says 
that /a/ must be pronounced in all cases where its omission would 
result in a cluster of three or more consonants 8). (In all other instances 
its articulation is optional according to the stylistic variations sketched 
above — although Grammont does not phrase this part of the rule as 
I have done.) The establishment of two-consonant clusters as still 
permissible and of three-consonant clusters as not permissible is 
accomplished by Grammont largely on the grounds of euphony and 
Sprachgefiihl. Unsuitable though the criteria may be in the light of 
modern linguistics, the resultant rule, if restated in terms of phonemic 


6) Speed is the principal criterion used by Hall 1948, 7. But see André Mar- 
tinet, About structural sketches, Word 5.13-35 (1949), especially 15-6 concerning 
speed. 

?) In French metric poetry, which is syllable-counting, every optional /9/ is 
pronounced and forms a syllable, excepting cases of so-called poetic licence; 
in song also each /a/ makes a syllable and needs a note, excepting instances of 
informal, popular, slangy speech set to music. But these special types of dis- 
course need not concern us here. 

8) Maurice Grammont, La loi des trois consonnes, Mémoires de la Société de 
linguistique de Paris 8.53-90(1894); see also his book Traité pratique de pro- 
nonciation francaise 115-28 (Paris 1946). 
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distribution, would be acceptable — if only the facts were correct; but 
they are not. French has many words in which three consonants 
collide without the omission of an /a/, for example, esprit /espri/, 
interpréte /tterpret/ ‘interpreter’, bruit /bryi/ ‘noise’, splendide /spladid/ 
‘splendid’, and some with four consonants, for example, exprés /ekspre/ 
‘intentionally’, construire /kdstryir/ ‘to construct’, abstrait (abstre/ 
‘abstract’ 9). And in phrases like wne belle statue /ynbelstaty/ ‘a beauti- 
ful statue’, on ne sera pas /Onsrapa/ ‘one will not be’, presque toujours 
/presktuZur/ ‘nearly always’, fermer le scrutin /fermelskryté/ ‘to close 
the ballot’, the /a/’s may be quite normally omitted despite resulting 
clusters of three or four consonants, in contradiction to Grammont’s 
rule. Perhaps Grammont (and numerous phoneticians after him) means 
to keep separate items like /espri/, /ekspre/, where clusters of three or 
more consonants occur independently of the omission of an /9/, from 
items like /presktuzur/ (side by side with /preskotuzur/), where they 
are secondary and caused by omission of /9/. In a similar sense one 
must understand the requirement to articulate /a/ in order to avoid a 
triple cluster, if it is followed by a cluster /r/ or /l/ plus /j/, as in 
chapelier |Sapalje/ ‘hatter’, nous fonderions /nufddarjé/ (infinitive 
fonder) ‘we would found’, rather than /Saplje/, /nuf6drj6/ 1%), while 
the language unavoidably has these clusters in peuplier /pceplie/ 
‘poplar tree’, nous fondrions /nufddrj6/ (infinitive fondre) “we would 
melt’. But it makes little sense, and is phonemically improper, to 
propose two different descriptions, or prescriptions, of consonantal 
clustering, one where /a/ is involved, and another where it is not. A 
language either does or does not show a given phonemic distribution; 
certain clusters either do or do not occur in a given code or subcode. 

Grammont’s text is, in any event, riddled with subrules and ex- 
ceptions, and requires (in the 1946 printing) thirteen pages of ex-— 
plicating. Hence there is not really much of a workable rule left. 


%) /q/ is the semivowel corresponding to /y/, as /j/ to /i/, /w/ to /u/. Note that 
I disregard in my transcriptions certain phonetic changes that may occur in the 
stream of speech owing to morphophonemic variation, sandhi, partial or total 
assimilation, etc. For example, /ynbelstaty/ may be /ymbelstaty/, /abstre/ has 
invariably a fortis [b] or even a [p] before the voiceless /s/. 

10) This rule may be found in G. Gougenheim, Eléments de phonologie fran- 
gaise 38 n. 1 (Paris 1935). For another view of the fondrions — fonderions problem 
see below p. 318. See also Pierre Delattre, Le jeu de l’e instable intérieur en 
francais, French Review 24.341-51(1951). 
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Still, the analysis has enjoyed decades of prestige and has been useful 
to learners despite its awkwardness 11), 

From this oldest I now turn to the most recent effort to formulate 
tules on the e caduc. In his excellent book on diachronic problems of 
Romanic linguistics, Weinrich proposes a revised three-consonant 
rule 12). It may briefly be stated thus: (1) /a/ must be pronounced if its 
omission would produce a consonant cluster in which the consonants 
following the first member form a subcluster that does not occur in 
postpausal position (word-initial, “in absolutem Anlaut’’); (2) where 
these conditions do not prevail, the articulation of /a/ is optional, as 
explained above by me (though again not in the same terms by 
Weinrich) 1%). Hence in the following examples the /a/ must be pro- 
nounced since its omission would lead to clusters and subclusters 
(listed after the phonemic transcription) which may not occur in the 
sense of Weinrich’s rule: 14) Charleroi /Sarlarwa/ — /rlwr/, /lwr/; bec de 
canard /bekdakanar/ ‘duck’s beak’ /kdk/, /dk/; tendrvement /tadrama/ 
‘tenderly’ /drm/, /rm/; cette petite ville /setpotitvil/ ‘this little town’ 
/tpt/, /pt/; qu’on prenne le temps /kdprenlata/ ‘let them take the time’ 
[nlt/, /lt/; une forte pente /ynfortapat/ ‘a steep slope’ /rtp/, /tp/. 

Canvassing the French lexicon, Weinrich finds that the following 
clusters may not occur postpausally: /r, 1/ plus consonant; /m, n/ plus 
consonant; stop plus stop. It follows that there can be no three- 


11) For a recent restatement, to an aspect of which I shall refer below, see 
Pierre Fouché, Tvaité de prononciation frangaise 91-139 (Paris 1956). But James 
L. Barker, Neutral vowels in French and English, Maitre Phonétique 20. 272- 
80(1924/5), says bluntly (278): ‘‘...there is no ‘régle des trois consonnes’ that 
has any validity.”” Ph. Martinon, Comment on prononce le frangais (Paris 1913) 
is willing to concede (157-8), “‘si l’on veut, qu’il y a la une tendance trés géné- 
rale... Mais une tendance n’est pas une loi.” 

12) Harald Weinrich, Phonologische Studien zur romanischen Sprachgeschichte 
(Miinster 1958), chapter xi: Das franzésische Dreikonsonantengesetz (248-60). 

13) Weinrich actually says this (254 n. 8): ‘“‘In poetic diction and in exagge- 
ratedly precise enunciation, especially where misunderstanding threatens, the 
/2/ may always remain, even where it separates consonants which may cluster 
without trouble according to the three-consonant rule.’”’ (All translations are 
mine.) I prefer to say that under some conditions the articulation is obligatory, 
whereas under different conditions — and not only in those posed by poetic 
diction, exaggeratedly precise enunciation, and threatening misunderstanding — 
the omission is optional. 

14) After Weinrich 1958, 254. 
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consonant clusters whose penultimate element is /r,l,m,n/, or whose 
penultimate and final elements both are stops. Phrased otherwise, 
“three consonants can form, in Modern French, a cluster if either the 
middle element is /s/, or the last element /r/ or /1/. 15)”’ 

But there arise certain descriptive difficulties, some of which Wein- 
rich himself acknowledges. For example, in the phrases portemanteau 
/portemato/ ‘coat rack’, cela porte bonheur |slaportaboncer/ ‘this 
brings good luck’, and others, omission of the /a/ would create clusters 
(/rtm/, /rtb/) which are inadmissible according to Weinrich’s rule. 
Indeed, says Weinrich, one often hears the /a/ here; but sometimes, 
and not infrequently, one does not. Weinrich is obliged to concede: 
‘My observations do not so far permit me to uncover the correlations 
(Zusammenhdnge) in this.”’ 16) 

Weinrich says also that one may hear avant de se facher ‘before 
becoming angry’ pronounced /avadsfaSe/, with a cluster /dsf/ and a 
subcluster /sf/, with the latter existing “‘only in the quite rare word 
sphére” |sfer] ‘sphere’ 1). In fact it occurs also in the derivatives of 
sphére, which must be counted separately in lexical statistics, and in 
sphinx |sfeks/, sphincter |sfekter/, sphex /sfeks/ (a type of insect), and 
in sforzando (sfortsando/. One may argue, for whatever it is worth 
(and some will call it worthless) that the last is not a genuine French 
but a foreign word of highly specialized usage in music only, and that 
the three preceding are learned words; yet surely sphére is a popular 
French word, certainly one that everyone understands and uses, 
whether rarely or frequently. But frequency and rarity are in any 
event treacherous criteria to rely on, in particular if one fails to dis- 
tinguish between lexical frequency and frequency of occurrence of a 
cluster. For example, a glance in the dictionary will show that initial 
/sl/ is no more frequent than /sf/ in the sense that no more lexical 
items have it. But two of these, cela ‘this (thing)’ and celui ‘this (man)’, 
enjoy extremely high frequency of occurrence and are almost in- 
variably pronounced /sla/ and /slyi/, so that rarity for /sl/ can be 
claimed only in one but not in the other respect. 

In the end Weinrich accepts /sf/, despite its rarity, among admissible 
clusters because there are many words in French which “‘initially 

15) Weinrich 1958, 255. 


16) Weinrich 1958, 257. 
1?) Weinrich 1958, 255. 
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combine s with a voiceless stop. What is important here is the whole 
type of s + consonant.”’ 18) But that is unsatisfactory reasoning for 
the acceptance of /sf/: it is scarcely legitimate, in order to make a 
case for the equality of /s/ plus voiceless stop and /s/ plus /f/, to 
classify both voiceless stop and /f/ under the title consonant, unless it 
is proven, as it is not because it cannot be, that in the French phonemic 
structure /f/ behaves like a voiceless stop. Within Weinrich’s analysis, 
/avadsfaSe/ remains therefore an inexplicable item. 

Initial /pt/ is another cluster considered un-French by Weinrich, 
hence the pronunciation /setpotitvil/ rather than /setptitvil/. Here one 
might adduce such words as ptomaine (ptomain/, ptérodactyle |ptero- 
daktil/, ptolemaique /ptolemaik/ in order to gain admittance for /pt/ 
in French structure. Again it could be objected that all these are 
foreign or learned words. Still one must point out that the same words 
in English usage, though they are equally learned (ptomaine, ptero- 
dactyle, ptolemaic), are pronounced with initial /t/ rather than the 
cluster. The conclusion suggests itself that the repugnance for initial 
/pt/ is, surely, lesser in French than in English 19). Moreover, the cluster 
in initial position is indeed observed and admitted by a French 
phonetician who can hardly be accused of lack of conservatism, and 
who cites petit garnement as /ptigarnoma/ ‘little rascal’, together with 
the clusters /lv/ and /vn/ as in levez-vous /lvevu/ ‘get up’, venez ict 
/vnezisi/ ‘come here’, none of them permissible in Weinrich’s view 2°). 

Weinrich explains such ‘deviant’ pronunciations as being emphatic, 


18) Weinrich 1958, 255. 

19) The word tisane /tizan/ ‘infusion’ (like tea) from Latin ptisana ‘barley 
water’ is sometimes cited as a native French word with simple /t/ for original 
/pt/. This is only half correct. The original word is Greek rttoeévyn, whence Latin 
ptisana. But in Latin, as in English today, initial /pt/ was a foreignism, and there 
does exist also a naturalized Latin form tisana. French tisane (as also Italian 
tisana, Spanish tisana) is derived from this latter form, hence the simplification 
of the cluster does not pertain to the history of French. 

20) Fouché 1956, 121-2. But it must be remarked that Fouché seems un- 
concerned with a consistent description of French phonemic structure. About 
vowel length, which is non-phonemic in French, one reads this (xxxvii): “Sans 
qu’on puisse parler de voyelles vraiment longues ni de voyelles vraiment bréves, 
on distinguera donc pour simplifier des voyelles que l’on appelera [sic] longues 
et des voyelles que l’on appellera [sic] bréves. Toute relative qu’elle soit, cette 
distinction est &4 recommander, car c’est un des éléments qui contribuent a la 


souplesse de la langue.” 
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or expressive; indeed in order to serve this special purpose, he says, 
they must necessarily fall outside the norm ?). But if one inquires 
after the conventional devices by which French regularly signals 
emphasis and expressiveness (since they surely cannot remain un- 
structured oddities if they are to convey meaning), one finds that 
omission of the /a/ is not among them. On the contrary, emphasis is 
often achieved by the placing of an unexpected stress on /a/ — un- 
expected in terms of both the place and the vowel that bears it, since 
French stress is predictably on the last syllable of a breath group (a _ 
sequence bounded by open junctures), and not on the /a/. Hence one 
may hear /pdtigarnoma/, and /lovevu/, and /vénezisi/; and faire et 
vefaire ‘to do over and over again’ may sound /fererdfer) 22). 

I think that Weinrich’s rules on the /a/, superior though they are to 
Grammont’s, may be further refined. For this purpose, while retaining 
an essentially distributional approach similar to Weinrich’s, I shall 
introduce a unit which I call syllable, that is, the French syllable 28). 
But whatever ragged edges remain, as they are bound to, after ap-_ 
plying this descriptional approach, I shall try to eliminate by the 
consideration of other criteria, as I announced above. 

In French, the smallest unit bounded by pauses, or open junctures, 
is the so-called breath group. Within it there are neither segmentally 
nor suprasegmentally marked word boundaries 24). The division of a 
larger utterance into breath groups is governed by meaning and con- 
text, and in the stream of speech each breath group is phonemically 


21) Weinrich 1958, 259-60. 

22) The last example is from Hall 1948, 15. In the film Symphonie pastorale, 
after André Gide’s novel by the same title, a poor peasant woman in the moun- 
tains of Savoy summons a half-human, blind, dumb young girl to her meal, 
served in a trough, by shouting (actually hog-calling, so to speak) ‘‘Petite, 
petite, petite ...” in this manner: /pdtitpdtitpstit/. 

23) On the French syllable in general see Gordon F. Arnold, A phonological 
approach to vowel, consonant and syllable in Modern French, Lingua 5. 253-87 
(1955/6). My description is not identical with his. 

24) Pierre Delattre, Le mot est-il une entité phonologique en francais?, Le 
Frangais Moderne 8.47-56 (1940), argues that a word may indeed manifest 
itself phonetically in the stream of speech. True enough, it may — under certain 
conditions of emphasis or other intentional isolation: a word is, after all, identi- 
fiable through substitution. But the absence of word boundaries within a 
breath group is phonetically not un-French and phonemically in better accord 
with French juncture, stress, and intonation. 
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recognizable, apart from its junctural boundaries, by certain con- 
figurations of stress and intonation patterns 25). There are places where 
no breath group boundary may occur — for example, between subject 
pronoun and verb; but possible breath group boundaries may occur 
in different places in like utterances produced by different speakers, or 
by the same speaker at different times, and the conscious, artistic 
maneuvering of succesive breath groups is a literary and oratorical 
device. There is again involved, then, a criterion of style. 

Within the breath group one may establish a number of syllables 26), 
each in one of the following shapes (V = vowel, C = consonat, 
Cl = consonant cluster): 


(ly'V (4) CV (7) C1V 
(2) VC (5) CVC (8) CLVC 
(3) V Cl (6) CVC (9) CLV Cl 


In dividing a breath group into syllables I observe the following rules: 
(A) As many syllables as possible must be open, that is, end in a vowel, 
without regard to word boundaries: types (1, 4, 7). (B) A syllable must 
end in a consonant if this consonant is prepausal (breath group-final), 
or it the position of this consonant at the beginning of the following 
syllable would produce a non-permissible consonant cluster, that is, 
one that does not occur in postpausal (breath group-initial, that is, 
implicitly, word-initial) position: types (2,5,8). (Clusters are listed 
below). (C) A syllable must end in a consonant cluster if this cluster 
is prepausal, or if the position of the whole cluster or any part of it at 
the beginning of the following syllable would produce a non-permissible 
consonant cluster in the same way as under (B) above: types (3,6,9). 
(D) Where a syllable boundary falls within a cluster in such a way that 
more than one position for the boundary is distributionally possible 
without creating non-permissible prepausal or postpausal clusters, 
its place is determined by morpheme boundaries (e.g., abstrait is 
Jab-stre/ and not (abst-re/ or /abs-tre/; exprés is /eks-pre/ and not 
/ek-spre/) 27). 


25) For details see Hall 1948, 15-7. 

26) According to Arnold 1955/6, 273, the number of syllables equals the 
number of vowels; no vowel clusters are possible. 

2?) Morpheme boundaries are not meant to be established etymologically, but 
occur where they are recognized as such by the speaker (who knows ab- and ez-, 
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It results from this that the French syllable cannot begin with a 
cluster that does not occur postpausally, and cannot end in a cluster 
that does not occur prepausally 28). The following postpausal and 
prepausal clusters do occur 29). Postpausal: (a) stop or fricative plus 
/r/; (b) stop (bilabial or velar) plus /1/; (c) /s/ plus voiceless stop or 
fricative, or any combination thereof listed under (a) or (b) above; 
(d) /z/ plus voiced stop (only /b, g/ attested) or fricative; (e) other than 
these in borrowed or learned words: /pt, ps, pS, pn, bd, ts, tS, dz, 
dz, kt, ks, kn, gz, gn, sv, Sn, 51, Sr/ 3°). Prepausal: (a) stop or fricative 
plus /r/; (b) stop (bilabial or velar) plus /l/; (c) /r/ plus any consonant 
except the faucal constrictive or glottal stop where h aspiré occurs; 
(d) /1/ plus stop or fricative; (e) stop (bilabial or velar), /f, s/ plus /t/; 
(f) /sk, sm, ps, ks, tS, mn/; (g) /str, Str, Its, rbr/; (h) /kstr/ 34). 

The following are examples of syllabification of breath groups 
according to the rules stated, with the types of syllables marked after 
the list given above, with type (4) not unexpectedly the most frequent. 


aux Etats-Unis |o-ze-ta-zy-ni/ ‘in the United States’ 
er ee ee 
pour trouver mon peére /pur-tru-ve-m6-per/ ‘in order to find my father’ 
ie 6 ye Oa 
actualités du monde /ak-tya-li-te-dy-méd/ ‘new of the world’ 
g(airy 5 


444 
le presbytéryanisme /lo-pres-bi-te-rja-nism/ ‘(the) presbyterianism’ 
(58> 454 v8 


for example, as prefixes because of their substitutability). Equivocal cases of 
morpheme boundaries lead to equivocal syllabification. 

28) For rules on syllabification where consonantal clusters are involved, based 
on articulatory effort and consonantal tension, see Pierre Delattre, Tendances 
de coupe syllabique en frangais, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 55.579-95 (1940), 
especially 582. He concludes that the place of the syllabic cut “‘is relatively 
fixed in certain cases, that it has more or less marked tendencies, but that there 
is no rule in it.” (595) Similar argumentation may be found in André Malécot, 
The elision of French Mute-e within complex consonantal clusters, Lingua 
5.45-60 (1955/6). I prefer my own process of syllabification just stated: it does 
provide fixed phonemic rules rather than tendencies within the descriptive 
framework. Cf. also Bertil Malmberg, La coupe syllabique dans le systéme con- 
sonantique du frangais, Acta Linguistica 4.61-6 (1944). 

29) This listing comes in the main from Hall 1948, 11-2. See also Arnold, 
1955/6, 274-9, with diagrams for clusters on 275 and 278. 

30) See the remarks concerning (d) and (e) in footnote 39 below. 

31) See the remarks concerning (f), (g), and (h) in footnote 39 below. 
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Ours Majeur est une constellation /urs-ma-zce-re-tyn-k6-ste-la-sj6/ 
; vat ae ar ey Sal ee ee ee 
Ursus Maior is a constellation’ 


a a regardé tristement |i-la-ra-gar-de-trist-ma/ or |/i-lar-gar-de-trist- 
Mee 5 ey ts ar tae 


ma/ ‘he looked sadly’ 
4 


I can now state the rules for /a/ with the aid of the syllable, and they 
will be simple enough. (I) An /a/ must be articulated where its omission 
would produce a non-occurring (by implication, non-permissible) 
consonant cluster within a syllable; (II) in all other cases the ar- 
ticulation of the /a/ is optional, dependent on style and subcode as 
stated above. 

The important differences between my formulation and earlier ones 
are these: (1) I define the French syllable both phonemically and 
phonetically 32). Thereby word boundaries and (mostly) morpheme 
boundaries are obliterated and the characteristic machine gun rhythm 
of evenly spaced and equally stressed syllables of French is achieved, 
enhanced by the relative frequency of the CV syllable 33). (Except 
from this syllabic evenness and equality is only the last syllable in 
the breath group which is always, hence non-distinctively, stressed 
more strongly than the rest, and occasionally some other syllable 
selected for emphatic stress, accent d’insistance, within the breath 
group.) (2) I define consonant clusters with reference to the syllable, 
in such a way that contiguous consonants which do not belong to the 
same syllable do not form clusters (except orthographically, when no 
e caduc is spelled). Weinrich’s and Hall’s clusters in qui te menace 
/kitmonas/ ‘who threatens you’, on se recouche /Osraku8/ or /dsorkus/ 
‘one lies down again’, amener /amne/ ‘to lead’ 34) are therefore not 


32) Cf. Weinrich 1958, 228: ‘‘One can get along very well in phonetics as well 
as in phonemics without continually cutting up into syllables the durée of the 
word or breath group.” For my purposes, at any rate, the syllable is useful. 
Cf. Arnold 1955/6, 274: ‘‘... the syllable is best regarded in phonology as a 
structural unit most economically expressing the combinatory latitudes of 
vowels and consonants within a given language.” 

33) In this articulatory pecularity French differs radically from English; 
without it the pronunciation of French by the non-native speaker cannot even 
approximate native French speech. This phenomenon should therefore be a 
principal item of a study in contrastive phonemics — but it is more often over- 
looked than emphasized. 

34) Weinrich 1958, 249; Hall 1948, 12. 
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clusters in my analysis since I divide this way: /kit-mo-nas/, /6s- 
ra-ku8/ or /6-ser-kuS/, /am-ne/. Hence the alleged four-consonant 
clusters in abstrait, fermer le scrutin (see above p. 310) are not such, but 
rather /ab-stre/, /fer-mel-skry-té/. (3) I determine the obligatory or 
optional presence of /a/ on distributional grounds, within the syllable, 
without recourse to a permissible number of consonants in a cluster. 
Hence I can explain tourne le bouton ‘twist the button’ and plus morte 
que vive ‘more dead than alive’, with which Weinrich could not deal 
according to his three-consonant rule 35), as /turn-lo-bu-t6/ and /ply- 
mort-ka-viv/, where the presence of /a/ after /rn/ and /rt/ is optional 
since its absence creates no inadmissible prepausal or postpausal 
clusters. 

Weinrich requires for nous fonderions ‘we would found’ (from fonder) 
and nous fondrions ‘we would melt’ (from fondre) the pronunciations 
/nufdderj6/ and /nufddrijé/ (my transcription), respectively, because 
he cannot allow a form /nuf6drj6/, with a cluster /drj/ and a subcluster 
/rj/, for either phrase. He speaks of these as phonological doublets in - 
which the cluster /drj/ is prevented by two different devices 36). I, 
however, can write /nu-f6d-rj6/, with syllable initial /rj/, for both 
phrases, and they are indeed often pronounced thus homophonously3’). 
Weinrich’s pronunciations may both occur, owing to a desire of the 
speaker to avoid confusion through homophony. But homophony does 
only at times, and not of necessity, call forth phonetic therapy; more 
often than not the context is relied upon to eliminate this difficulty, 
and it does 38). 


35) Weinrich 1958, 257. 

36) Weinrich 1958, 258. For another view of the fonderions — fondrions 
problem see p. 310 above. 

8?) It should be noted that I allow the initial cluster /rj/. Weinrich 1958, 256, 
basing himself on Fouché 1956, 100-1, declares it inadmissible, together with 
all clusters of /l, r, m, n/ plus /j, w, y/. I do not think that all these are un-French. 
Weinrich’s and Fouché’s analysis would require the bisyllabic pronunciation 
/mowa/ for monosyllabic /mwa/ (moi ‘me’), /lyyi/ for /lyi/ (lui ‘him’), /rijé/ for 
/rjé/ (rien ‘nothing’). Both members of each pair can in fact be heard, the 
difference of usage being due to style, or subcode. 

38) For example, i/ a regardé ‘he looked’ and il l’a regardé ‘he looked at him’ 
are most frequently pronounced homophonously /ilaregarde/ (or /ilargarde/). 
Since French, unlike Italian, has no distinctive consonant length, it is impossible 
to distinguish phonemically /ilaragarde/ from */il‘aregarde/ (cf. Italian polo 
/polo/ ‘pole’ beside pollo /pol-o/ ‘chicken’); but [il‘aregarde] may be employed 
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One may no doubt still discover a residue of forms which cannot be 
analyzed according to either Weinrich’s or my now rules as they now 
stand, such as /Ivevu/ or /vnezisi/ (already cited), with the otherwise 
non-occurring initial clusters /lv/ and /vn/, side by side with /lovevu/ 
and /vanezisi/. Weinrich explains these, as I mentioned, as due to 
emphasis. I could instead name analogical leveling, claiming that the 
unobjectionable (in terms of my rule) and expected omission of the /9/ 
in phrases like vous vous levez /vu-vul-ve/ ‘you get up’ and vous venez 
/vuv-ne/ ‘you come’, which are very numerous and in which /I/ and 
/v/, and /v/ and /n/, respectively, are assigned to different syllables 
and therefore do not form a cluster, was extended by analogy to 
instances where the syncopated morpheme {lve} or {vne} is in post- 
pausal position. But while this explanation is, I believe, better than 
Weinrich’s, it not only adds nothing to the description of the occurrence 
of clusters in French, but also leaves us still with consonant clusters 
which, even according to Hall’s liberal list (which I adopted), do not 
otherwise occur initially, as a look at the lexicon will show 39). The 
same can be said of the cluster /Ss/, as in je suis /Ssyi/ ‘I am’, side by 
side with /Zasyi/, and 7e sais /Sse/ ‘I know’, side by side with /Zase/ 
(the /S/ for /z/ is due to assimilation). Hall notes that “‘in fast colloquial 
speech, the frequent loss of /a/ after an initial consonant gives rise to 
many other [consonant] combinations” 4°), If initial /lv, vn, Ss/ do 
occur in Fast Colloquial French, which is one of the three major 
subcodes of Standard French (the other two being Slow Colloquial and 
Archaic, according to Hall), then they ought to be listed among 
occurring, or premissible, initial clusters. If they are not so listed, they 
are implicitly substandard — which contradicts their alleged occurrence 
in (Standard) Fast Colloquial French. The ambiguity and the hesitancy 
in the definition of standard, and in the assignment of consonant 
clusters to a subcode, is of course due to the difficulty of fixing a 


by a careful speaker who wishes to avoid confusion, especially where context is 
of no aid. See Bertil Malmberg, Le systeme consonantique du frangais moderne. 
Etude de phonologie et de phonétique (Lund 1943). 

89) ‘Liberal’, especially as regards items (d) and (e) among postpausal, and 
(f), (g), and (h) among prepausal clusters (see above p. 316), because Hall 
admits for Standard French consonantal sequences which a more conservative 
speaker or phonetician would reject as substandard or foreign. The boundary, 
as always in such cases, cannot be drawn in terms of a static synchronism alone. 


40) Hall 1948, 12. 
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boundary of some firmness between standard and substandard in a 
medium as notoriously flexible and dynamic as language. 

It surely has become clear by now that one cannot but arrive (as I 
noted at the beginning of this paper), sooner or later, at a stage of 
synchronic description where judgments and statements have to be 
made that lie outside what many would admit as strictly descriptive 
analysis. That is to say, we must insert some arbitrary choices and 
extralinguistic definitions characterized by non-quantifiable criteria 
and vague boundaries. A number of them, of the synchronic kind, by 
myself and by others, appear in this article: high and low style; 
socially acceptable Standard French; archaic, slow colloquial, and fast 
colloquial speech; emphasis; formal, literary, careful, deliberate, 
conservative, distinct (and all the opposites of these) style. Naturally 
this extralinguistic terminology is due to the inevitable circumstance 
that speaking is not only the acoustic implementation of a set of 
generative rules, but also a social activity, a behavior subject to. 
extralinguistic pressures: since a language occurs on several stylistic 
levels and in several subcodes simultaneously, some of its form are, to 
some speakers, “‘better’’ than others. Language is not only an as- 
semblage of forms but also, at least to its users, a system of values 41). 
And the studiously neutral descriptivist finds himself faced with the 
arduous task of having to present in a uniform, synchronous structure 
a phenomenon whose essence is multifariousness. 

The descriptivist can overcome this difficulty in part by establishing 
coexistent subcodes on the evidence of both linguistic and non- 
linguistic synchronous criteria. This I have done up to this point. 
But he can furthermore, without sacrificing his identity or the de- 
scriptive purity of his work, go yet farther a field, into the historical 
domain, availing himself of the second class of criteria of which I spoke 
at the beginning. That is, he will seek a historic illumination for the 


41) A sure sign that value is of the essence in a certain usage is hypercorrec- 
tion, an attempt on the part of the unsure to use a prestigious style. If one 
therefore hears un ours blanc /&nursbla/ ‘a polar bear’ pronounced as /@nur- 
sobla/; un rapt scandaleux /Sraptskadal¢/ ‘a scandalous rape’ as / éraptaskadald/; 
and un arc boutant /Snarkbuta/ ‘a flying buttress’ as /Gnarkobutd/, with in- 
correctly inserted /9/’s, it is obvious that speakers using these forms associate 
the absence of /a/ and consonant clustering with an inferior style. 
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‘impurities’ within the technically required synchronic orderliness, 
which do not entirely yield to a purely descriptive attack. 

In matters of phonemics, Fries and Pike posit a synchronous system 
that contains parts of other coexistent phonemic systems 42). In this 
manner, deviations and oddities, rather than being forced into a 
system, and rather than causing the system to bulge and split at its 
seams, may be accounted for as remnants of an outgoing or forerunners 
of an incoming order, or as non-naturalized intruders, by borrowing, of 
a contemporary foreign order 48). In any of these cases we are dealing 
with dialect mixture, in the wider sense, of a type that concerns not 
only contemporaneous and geographically or socially contiguous, but 
also successive and geographically congruent forms of speech. It is 
clear that dialect mixture and borrowing are responsible for certain 
systematic changes in language 44). I suggest that also the mixing and 
borrowing of styles (which I felt it advisable to distinguish from dia- 
lects) leads to change. That is to say, among contemporaneous styles, 
whether of the standard or non-standard dialect, one style finds 
greater favor with the speakers than the others, for a variety of 
reasons, and spreads at the expense of the others 45). If, therefore, 
different styles of Standard French, to say nothing of non-Standard 
French, treat /a/ and the resultant consonant clusters differently, 
the fashionable prevalence of one style may well comport an historical 
change in the occurrence and acceptability (that is, permissibility, 
or grammaticality) of consonant clusters. 

Concerning the frequency of omission of optional /a/ in French I 


42) Charles C. Fries — Kenneth L. Pike, Coexistent phonemic systems, 
Language 25.29-50 (1949). 

43) A so-called phonemic (or other) ‘over-all’ system comprising the entire 
store of forms analytically derived from, or generatively distributed among, 
various subsystems, implies in effect the co-existence and co-occurrence of more 
than one discoverable system. The larger over-all system bears appropriately 
one single name (French, English) since communication across its subsystems 
is normally accomplished without difficulty. See also my remarks on linguistic 
uniformity in Language 35.421 (1959). 

44) An excellent illustration of this with regard to consonantal clustering, to 
which I shall return presently, is given by Weinrich 1958, 238-40, 248-9. 

45) In a paper read at, and to appear in the Proceedings of, the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Phonetic Sciences (Helsinki 1961), I distinguish external 
borrowing pertaining to different systems (dialects) from internal borrowing 
pertaining to subcodes (styles) of the same system. 
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have already noted, as has Hall in different but essentially equivalent 
terms, that, as a rule of thumb, the lower the style, the rarer the /9/. 
Concerning the nature and frequency of the resultant clusters it 
follows that, in addition to foreign phonemic systems, also the lower- 
style subcodes of Standard French contribute to greater frequency and 
new types of clusters — and this is, finally, where /lv, vn, &s/, and 
perhaps others, find their proper place. Native speakers of the style 
containing these clusters are less bound by rules and traditions, they 
need not fear social opprobrium that results from using what guardians 
of ‘good French’ may call substandard forms. 

It is, therefore, quite proper to call attention to “‘the ever increasing 
aptitude of Frenchmen to pronounce consonant clusters’ 46). Of 
course, aptitude must not be understood in a phonetic sense (the 
phonetic, articulatory aptitudes are the same in all normal humans), 
but in a phonemic sense. Perhaps willingness, or readiness, or fashion, 
would have been preferable terms. Once a greater freedom of clustering 
is possible, the number of clusters will increase independently of the - 
omission of /a/. For example, initial /Sn/ was at best an odd item in 
French. The word chenapan /Sonapa/ ‘vagabond, highwayman’, is the 
borrowed German Schnapphahn /Snapha‘n/, literally ‘snap the trigger’. 
It appears in French literature first in the 17th century; but it was 
used orally no doubt at an earlier date, being a popular rather than a 
learned loan (referring originally to German and Swiss mercenaries 
who roamed the countryside and lived off it during their terms of 
service and even after their discharge, especially if they had fought on 
the losing side and remained unpaid). If /8n/ had not been un-French 
at the time of borrowing, the word would have appeared as *chnapan, 
as in German, without the inserted /9/. On the other hand, a very 
recent loan is French chnoque |Snok/, related obviously to English 
shnook or shmock (possibly also derived directly from Yiddish, whence 
English ultimately borrowed it), which occurs in the phrase un vieux 
chnoque vadoteur ‘a babbling old shnook’ (if I may so translate) 47). 
Clearly French is today, to say the least, more hospitable to /Sn/ than 
it used to be, and no /a/ need be inserted. 


46) F. Leray, La loi des trois consonnes, Revue de philologie frangaise et de 
littérature 42.161-84(1930), 183. 

4?) In the novel La Mouche, by Jacques Perret. (I owe this reference to a 
student of mine, Mr James G. Redfern.) 
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It is also proper to note that ‘‘contemporary French is at a crucial 
stage in which elision of the mute e is resulting in the greatest change 
in the structure of the French word [and language] since the syncope 
of post-tonic penults and intertonics in the Middle Ages 48)’ In par- 
ticular, the progressive dropping of /a/ and clustering of consonants 
may eventually lead to the preponderance of the closed syllable. It is 
imaginable, and not at all far-fetched, that this transformation of the 
syllable, which is in current French structure, as I have emphasized, 
so intimately connected with phenomena of juncture (the breathgroup), 
stress, and intonation, will be instrumental in producing an altogether 
different linguistic structure on levels far beyond that of phoneme and 
phonemic distribution. Of great weight in the process is the circum- 
stance that the progressive replacement of [a] by the zero allophone, 
that is, by absence of articulation, differs essentially from the re- 
placement of an articulated by another articulated allophone. For 
replacement by zero not only is determined by the environment but 
indeed creates a new and radically different environment, with reper- 
cussions which, as I just remarked, will essentially transcend the 
phonemic level, as have similar phonemic events in the earlier history 
of French and of other languages. 

It has been my aim to illustrate, by using French /9/ as an example, 
how consideration of the static and dynamic interplay of linguistic 
subcodes not only not falsifies, or interferes with, synchronic de- 
scription, but indeed completes it, and renders comprehensible 
language as social behavior 49). Synchronic stylistic (optional) variation 
and diachronic substitution are related, sometimes identical linguistic 
phenomena °°), A synchronic analysis which admits this dynamic 
view is in no danger of losing its procedural rigor. Some linguists are 
forever fearful that it is — in the belief, both naive and mistaken, that 
synchronic and static are somehow related concepts, that a synchronic 


48) Malécot 1955/6, 45 n. 2. 

49) Cf. Roman Jakobson — Morris Halle, Phonology in relation to phonetics, in 
L. K. Kaiser, ed., Manual of phonetics 215-51 (Amsterdam 1957), 249-50: ‘“Thus 
synchronic analysis must encompass linguistic change and, vice versa, linguistic 
changes may be comprehended only in the light of synchronic analysis.” 

50) Cf. Jakobson — Halle 1957, 249: “‘Any sound change, at its proceeding, isa 
synchronic fact. Both the start and the finish of a change coexist for a certain 
length of time ... the initial and final stage may co-occur in the use of one and 
the same generation between two stylistic levels.” 
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description either presupposes or proves a static condition of language, 
even if most brief of duration. It is possible to produce a genuine 
description of a man flying like a bird - by taking a photographic 
snapshot of him floating halfway between the diving board and the 
swimming pool. But to base on this photograph a theory that man 
can actually fly would be preposterous: the man is falling, as he must 
be; he is coming from somewhere and going somewhere; his arrest in 
midair is a piece of legerdemain, though it may be a useful and in- 
formative and, for some purposes, a necessary artifice. In the same 
manner linguistic facts that exist synchronically and are, for good 
cause, described synchronically, are therefore neither presupposed to 
be nor proved to be static facts 51). 

The linguist may without peril allow findings from a variety of 
sources to form a composite picture of a complex set of linguistic facts 
and events; like Voltaire he may avow Je prends mon bien ov je le 
trouve ‘I take what is mine wherever I find it’ 5?). To do otherwise is to — 
cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face. The antiseptic dissociation of 
various branches of linguistics, against which I made a case here; the 
relegation of some areas of language study to a meta-linguistic limbo 
or an extra-linguistic hell; the stern and permanent dismemberment 
of a linguistic corpus into disparate, irreconcilable levels; the pre- 
posterous anathema ‘mentalism’ so frivolously hurled. against any ~ 
mention of the involvement of the human intellect, no matter how 
unavoidably ubiquitous in listening and speaking, under whatever 
name — mind, or memory, or storage; the stultifying exclusion of 
linguistic meaning (and its surreptitious admission for purposes of 
‘checking’ results more virtuously attained): all these injunctions, 


51) Cf. Uriel Weinrich’s review of Hans Glinz, Die innere Form des Deutschen 
(Berne 1952) in Word 9.309-12(1953), especially 212, where he chides the 
author for having ‘‘avoided the evaluation of fluctuations in present-day German 
which may be the portents of change.”’ 

52) I find myself here in fundamental disagreement with J. Kurylowicz, 
Lingua 1.84(1948): “One must explain linguistic facts by other linguistic facts, 
not by heterogeneous facts... Explanation by means of social facts is a metho- 
dological derailment’’, which leads him to assert, wrongly, I think: ‘The 
substratum theory ... has no importance for the linguist.’’ (My translation 
from the original French.) At the most, one might accept ‘describe’ and 
‘description’ in the place of ‘explain’ and ‘explanation’, but then the statement 
would resolve itself into a tautology. 
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so highly touted by some schools of linguistics, belong not to science 
but to scientism. They have occasioned much ruminating talk about 
linguistic theory; they have fostered a talmudic dedication to the 
quibble; but they have remained singularly ineffective in research and 
field work with languages. If they are juvenile exuberances, strictures 
born of the enthusiastic orthodoxy and doctrinaire narrowness that 
often accompany beginnings, the time is now ripe for their dismissal. 


University of Michigan ERNST PULGRAM 


COMMON SENSE AND LARYNGEAL THEORY: 
A REPLY TO MR. ROSEN’S REJOINDER 


In 1957 and 1958 Haiim B. Rosén published in this journal two 
articles dealing with Indo-European laryngeals: Laryngalreflexe und 
das Indogermanische “‘schwache’’ Perfektum (6.354-73), and W als 
Laryngalreflex im Friihgriechischen (7.367-86). In my report on 
Greek in Evidence for Laryngeals (Austin, Texas, 1960; abbreviated 
EFL) I criticized some of Mr. Rosén’s views very severely, especially 
his views about the developments of laryngeals in Greek (EFL 150-62). 
Mr. Rosén has now defended his position with a new article, Greek 
Evidence for Laryngeals: A Rejoinder to Prof. Cowgill (Lingua 
10.190-210). This Rejoinder seems to require a reply from me, partly 
to correct some erroneous or misleading statements about my role in 
the publication of EFL and at the Conference that preceded it, and 
partly to discuss further some of the problems of Indo-European 
historical grammar on which Rosén and I differ. 

Rosén says, Lingua 10.191, that after I had heard Jaan Puhvel 
mention his articles dealing with laryngeal theory at the Conference 
which preceded publication of EFL, ‘Mr. Cowgill... inquired of me 
whether I could let him have reprints of the articles referred to by 
Puhvel, one of which I was able to supply on the spot.’ In a footnote 
he quotes my statement, EFL 150, that his articles had come to my 
attention only after the Conference, ‘one of them through the kindness 
of Mr. Rosén himself.’ He goes on to say, ‘Mr. Cowgill subsequently 
undertook to assist in the editing and proofreading of EfL (see p. VI),’ 
and speaks of my treatment of his views as ‘added while editing the 
volume and intended to refute what I had said in the two articles 
not looked into beforehand by Mr. Cowgill.’ 

These statements do not correspond very closely with what actually 
happened. I am afraid the fault is partly mine, for having said in EFL 
that both Mr. Rosén’s articles had come to my attention only after 
the Texas conference. The fact is, I had already looked through his 
article on the perfects, and decided that it contained nothing worth 
commenting on in my report to the Conference. But when Rosén (to 
my surprise) appeared at the Conference, I felt it would be excessively 
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disrespectful to ignore his work altogether in the published version of 
EFL. Consequently, in line with the policy adopted by some of the 
other participants, of freely rewriting their contributions to agree 
with their current opinions rather than those that they had held prior 
to the Conference, I added a section dealing with Mr. Rosén and his 
work. At first I intended merely to say that I found none of his 
results acceptable; but a talk with the Editor of EFL led me to think 
that some discussion would be better than a flat unargued rejection. 
That I could find nothing in Rosén’s articles to agree with, I regret as 
much as anyone. 

Regarding Rosén’s statement that I asked him for copies of his 
articles, I can only say that I do not remember it that way. To the best 
of my recollection, Rosén was distributing copies of his second article 
to everyone at the conference, myself included among the rest. It is 
possible that others at the conference asked him for reprints, and he 
has forgotten who asked for them and who did not. One reason why I 
had not then seen this article (or at most had only glanced at it when 
it first appeared) is that when I was gathering material for my report, 
in the spring of 1959, the Yale library’s copy of volume 7 of Lingua 
was at the binder’s. 

Rosén’s statement that I ‘undertook to assist in the editing and 
proofreading of E/L (see p. VI)’ can be easily refuted by anyone who 
has access to EFL, and can read there on page vi, in the editor’s 
Introduction, ‘Mr. Cowgill... was most helpful in lending his compe- 
tent assistance as a proofreader to the editor.’ Apparently Mr. Rosén 
has misread ‘to the’ as ‘and’. Although I helped to proofread EFL, and 
suggested a few rewordings to the Editor while doing so, I had nothing 
whatever to do with the Editor’s choice of what to include and what 
to omit of the material presented at the Conference. As for the fact, 
mentioned by Rosén, p. 191, that I am the only participant whose 
comments at the conference are recorded in EFL, I was told by the 
Editor that the reason for this was that I was the only participant who 
sent him a written version of what he had said (or meant to say) at the 
conference. 

_ My discussion of Rosén’s views in EFL was admittedly very sketchy, 
and did not go very far into questions of methodology or really deep 
problems of Indo-European historical grammar; I believed there was 
plenty of material on the surface to show why acceptance of his views 
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would mark not an advance but a retreat in our understanding not 
just of Greek historical phonology, but of the procedures of historical 
linguistics in general. Now that this Rejoinder has appeared, it seems 
desirable to probe a little deeper into some of the methodological (and 
temperamental) differences between me and Rosén, at the same time 
pointing out some of his fresh errors and inadequate replies to my 
previous counterarguments on specific points. In one case (xowdwvrec) 
I shall have to admit that it was I who was wrong. 

On page 192 Rosén says that it seems to him ‘that the most crucial 
point in Mr. Cowgill’s argument is the one in which he contends that 
o in forms like vevéutouat, vevoutodar, [footnote: Cowgill (EfL 157) 
quotes these as vevoutota. (?!).], which I had classed with other 
“unetymological’”’ o’s (VI.368) and divorced from the 5-phoneme ... 
— that such o “quite simply” was “‘the normal outcome of *d” (E/L 
157).’ Rosén goes on (193-4) to show that in such Greek dialects as the 
Ionic of Homer and Herodotus there is no regular sound change of 
-Su- to -ou-, and says, 193, that in other dialects there has occurred 
‘a merger, before y», of 5 and of the reflex of what we may now safely 
term a laryngeal phoneme.’ In Attic, he says, the outcome of this 
merger was o. 

I do not consider my statements about the perfect type that Mr. 
Rosén quotes as vevéutouat to be the crucial part of my reasons for 
rejecting his views. But before I go on to try to formulate some more 
serious objections, I have a little to say about these perfects. For the 
benefit of readers who do not already know Rosén’s earlier articles, 
I should explain that the point at issue in vevéutoua. is Rosén’s 
contention, Lingua 6.366-8, that Greek presents in -i€w and -éw 
contain a laryngeal formant X plus present stem suffix y, the combi- 
nation being realized as €, and that the laryngeal recurs in the o and § 
of medio-passive perfects such as vevéuropar, vevoutdatat and éoxedacuat 
éoxevddatat. In my discussion of this view I had said, EFL 157, 
‘Similarly the perfect middles of the type vevéutotat ... quite simply 
show the normal outcome of *8.’ 

Rosén has evidently not understood what I meant by this; otherwise 
he would not be so puzzled by my choosing the 3d singular indicative 
to cite, and would not waste his time refuting a view of the phonologic 
development of -Su- that I do not hold and did not mean to advocate. 
Perhaps I erred in being too concise, and assuming too much intelli- 
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gence on the part of my readers. What I meant to do was to repeat 
once more the explanation first given by Brugman MU 1.81 ftn., and 
repeated in the standard handbooks of Schwyzer, Lejeune, and Hirt, 
to which Mr. Rosén himself refers on page 194. 1) To quote Schwyzer, 
‘Nach den lautgesetzlich entstandenen Ausgaingen -coa. -ota. -cSov 
-ote -ooo -oto -odyv -odw von Stimmen auf 38, 9, + dringt o vor 
-war -weda -wevoc an Stelle von 3, t, 9 ein.’ 

In other words, my citation of the type as vevéutota. was not a 
curious misquotation of Rosén’s vevéurcyat, vevoutoda, but was 
intended to inform the reader that I viewed the o of vevéutouat as 
extended by analogy from forms like vevéutota:, where it can be in a 
regular morphophonemic relation with the *d of a present *nomid-yé, 
a relation ultimately resting on the pre-Indo-European sound change 
*-di- > *-tst-. To put the reasoning in even greater detail: forms in 
-ou- to roots ending in dental stops, e.g. évevoyévoc, mémvouat, must 
be analogic 2), presumably to forms like ébevotat, mémvotat, where the 
replacement of § and 3 by o is compulsory. When middle perfects were 
created in prehistoric Greek to derived presents in -i@m and -4fw, 
these latter, if not still pronounced -idy6, -adyé, 8) could at least be 
interpreted as compulsory phonologic transformations of -idy0, 
-adyo, so that in forming perfects to them the same rule could be used 
as in forming perfects to roots ending in dental stops 4). 

Hence the 3d singulars would end in -tota, -xora:, not *-1dra, 


1) Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.773; Lejeune, Traité de phonétique 
grecque 66; Hirt, Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre® 579. Rosén 
cites the very same pages of Schwyzer and Lejeune as authorities for the pre- 
servation of 5u in various Greek dialects, but seems to consider their explanation 
of the op of éonperoua, xexdouetda, etc. as either irrelevant to the problem 
of vevéutou.a, or else so ridiculous as not to be worth refuting. 

2) Unless, indeed, Mr. Rosén wants to consider the 8 of Yevdouo and the $ of 
mev9oua to be realizations of his X; the only evidence for this would be precisely 
the o of ébevapévoc, mérvowat. 

3) If that is indeed their source. Although I do not claim to be sure of this, 
I do not believe that this ignorance deprives me of the right to make judgments 
about Rosén’s use of their perfects as evidence that they once contained laryn- 
geals. 

4) The only alternative would have been to take -i{w, -4{w as compulsory 
replacements of *-igyd, *-agy6, leading to perfects in -ryyat, -xtat and -xypat, 
-axtat. So far as I know this alternative was not adopted by any Greek dialect 
for the perfect, although Cretan Ydpryya comes close. 
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*_a Scat. Later, when *évevduévoc, *réxvduat etc. became éevopevoc, 
nénvopat etc. on the analogy of &levotar, mémvotar etc., the derived 
-13pat, -a30 would follow suit. Thus the difference between Sappho’s 
memvxésucvov and Homer’s memvxacuévog is not that Sappho’s 
dialect shows a different phonologic development from Homer’s, but 
rather that Homer’s text, as we have it, shows an analogic change that 
had not yet reached Sappho’s Lesbian. 

But there is a difficulty about this view that I haven’t seen men- 
tioned in any of my rather limited reading on the subject. If we count 
the occurrences of the different forms of these -tcovat and -a«opat 
perfects in several Greek texts, we find that participles far outnumber 
all other forms, so that in fact the combination -cy- is more frequent 
than -o(c)- (2d sg.), -ot- (3d sg. ind.), -o9- (2d pl., inf., dual, 3d sg. 
impv.), and -8- (3d pl. in texts that have it) put together. Thus Homer®) 
has perfects to two verbs in -&fw (xuxéw, odtéfm) and two in -ifw 
(noAtCw*, yaptCouar). The total number of forms is 21, of which 17 are- 
participles, two are 3d singular perfect, and two are 3d singular 
pluperfect. 

In Aeschylus I find 27 middle perfect forms to verbs in -i@m and 
-4€w: 20 participles, one Ist singular, and one Ist plural, against four 
3d singulars and one infinitive. 

A quick check of Powell’s Lexicon to Herodotus ®) reveals for that 
author something like 152 middle perfects to presents in -i@» and 
-é€w, of which I count 79 participles, besides one Ist singular (Epyacuat 
9.45.3) and one Ist plural (repwetoueda 1.114.5), making a total of 
81 -ou-forms, against 46 forms in -ort- (3d sg. perf. and plup. ind.), 
11 in -od- (infinitive), and 14 in -3- (3d pl. perf. and plup.). 

For Thucydides, Essen’s Index thucydideus indicates 62 forms in 
-ou- (60 participles, one Ist singular, and one Ist plural), 23 in -or- 
(3d sg. perf. and plup. ind.), and 9 in -o9- (infinitive, 2d pl., 3d sg. 
impv.) out of a total of 94 relevant forms. 

Although my counts may be off a unit or two here and there, still 
they are reliable enough to show that, in Attic-Ionic of the fifth 
century and earlier, forms in which a stem-final -c- was not phono- 


5) Data from Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache 290, and Gehring, 
Index homericus. 

6) Mr. Rosén’s Laut- und Formenlehre der herodotischen Sprachform is not yet 
available to me. 
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logically regular outnumber the forms in which it was. Hence it is 
not exactly a matter of course to say that the expected *vevoutouevoc 
was remodeled to vevouropévoc under the influence of vevéutotat etc. 
If Rosén had raised this difficulty, he would have had a serious 
argument to use against me. An argument, to be sure, which is not 
hard to answer. 

We can formulate the problem this way: if a paradigm vevéuorta : 
vevoutodar : *vevourduévoc was to be leveled by analogy, why was the 
result vevoutotat : vevoutodat : vevoutcuévoc and not *vevduertor 
*vevouitdat : *vevoutduevoc? One possible answer would be to use 
Kurylowicz’s principles of analogic change (Acta Linguistica 5.15-37), 
and say that *vevoutduévoc, the forme fondée, has been remodeled on 
vevoutotat, the forme de fondation. But Kuryltowicz’s principles of 
analogic change are not universally accepted, and if Rosén should 
refuse to consider them cogent in this case, I would not be able to 
bring any absolute proof that they actually are. 

What has to be done is rather to emphasize somewhat more than 
Schwyzer does, Griech. Gr. 1.773, the role of the aorists in -«oox, 
-tcon and -céodyy, -todyv. A glance at Risch 259-63 shows that these 
are a good deal more frequent in Homer than are perfects in -aoua, 
-touat. The weight of these aorists, especially the passive ones, would 
be enough to swing the balance in favor of -c- rather than -8- in the 
perfect (cf. Chantraine, Morphologie historique du grec? 391-5). It may 
be also that the o-aorists explain why the 3d plural forms of Ionic 
remained éoxevadatat, toxevadato rather than becoming *éoxevacatat, 
*qxevciouto: the sequence -ca- was too reminiscent of the o-aorist 
to penetrate as an innovation into the perfect system ”). 

There is another thing about these perfects that has to be mentioned, 
because it leads to what J consider important differences between 
Rosén’s methods and my own. Rosén seems to treat vout@w, vevourcuat, 
and vevéuxe as all equally old and all equally valuable for reconstruct- 
ing the prehistoric form of voulGw’s suffix. It is as if he thought that 


?) The source for -oy- proposed here would not work for rémvoy.at, which lacks 
sigmatic and passive aorists. But in this deponent verb the perfect participle is 
not found at all in Homer, and so may have been rare in early times, so that 
perfect forms in which o was regular would be more numerous than those where 
it was not. Homer has 8 occurrences of forms with o before dental stop or a, 
and only one oy-form, rénvoyat, Od. 11.505, answering nérucoat in line 494. 
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every formation attested in ancient Greek was derived directly from 
some Proto-Indo-European ancestor, and that reconstruction could be 
done in one single phonologic step, without having to consider what 
the forms sounded like between 2500 and 500 B.c., and what mor- 
phologic innovations (e.g. creation of new categories, analogic leveling 
of morphophonemic alternants) might have occurred along with the 
sound changes. 

But it is well recognized (cf. e.g. Schwyzer 1.641 and Meillet, 
Introduction al étude comparative des langues indo-européennes® 196) that 
perfects (and aorists) to derived presents are separate creations of the 
individual branches of Indo-European that have them, and not 
inherited from the proto-language. Hence, even if we suppose with 
Rosén that Greek presents in -t@w and -%{w are direct continuations 
of a Proto-Indo-European formation with *-Xy-, and not innovations 
of prehistoric Greek, as most people think, it by no means follows that 
the related perfects are also inherited from an equally remote anti- 
quity. For the active perfects it is easy to show the contrary. These 
forms are first attested in Aeschylus (xpoutedeontxe. Prom. 211, 
yeyvpvanacty Prom. 586), and hence in all probability did not exist 
much before 500 B.c. At the very least, their complete absence from 
Homer can hardly be due to chance, whatever one may think about 
the rather exiguous material preserved from the time between Homer 
and Aeschylus. If we are to believe that their -x- is any evidence for a 
laryngeal in the suffixes -tGw, -«Cw (Lingua 6.365, 367), we must also 
believe that -C- in these present suffixes was in the late 6th century 
still pronounced different than -¢- from *dy and *gy. For this there is 
no evidence whatever. Instead, as was seen already in 1853 8), the 
perfects in -tx« and -xx« were formed by adding the x-endings (which 
by then were the only ones available for new active perfects to stems 
ending in vowels) to the stems appearing in the s-aorist, e.g. é-vout-ou, 
é-oxeva-cx, stems which had become vocalic only after the shortening 
to -o- of -oc- from *-ts- in Attic-Ionic. 9) 

For the middle perfects the matter is not so self evident, since the 
formation is found (sparingly) already in Homer, and we have no 
direct evidence as to when laryngeals merged with other phonemes 

8) According to Curtius, Das Verbum der griechischen Sprache® 2.232. 


%) Cf. also Wackernagel, Studien zum griechischen Perfectum 22 (= Kl. Schr. 
1019). 
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bzw. disappeared in pre-Greek. It would therefore be thinkable that 
*Xy was still /Xy/ when the type vevéurcua. was created. But this is 
still a long way from demonstrating that the -t- of -(Cw actually does 
come from *-Xy- and that *-Xm- developed into Attic -cu-. Neither 
sound change is supported by any additional evidence other than the 
forms in question 1°), and the task of working out a consistent set of 
sound laws for the conditions under which *Xy and *Xm gave -t- 
and -ou- rather than something else is one from which a sober in- 
vestigator might well shrink. By contrast, if we admit the possibility 
that forms like vevéurota., évoulodyny, évdutocon can have analogically 
influenced the shape of vevéutoyor, we can explain its -ou- starting 
from the assumption that the suffix -i€@w either was *-idyd when 
perfects were formed to it, or at least had a form which could be inter- 
preted as an automatic morphophonemic replacement of -7dyé. 

Thus we have two alternatives: either we admit that vevéuicyar can 
have replaced *vevéutdu0. according to an analogic pattern that we 
have to assume anyhow for éJevouat, mérvcuat, etc., and so provides 
no evidence that -t@w does not go back to *-zdyd; or else, we posit 
ad hoc a new sound law, *-Xm- > -oy-, thus adding one more real- 
ization to the already Protean *X, a realization hard to reconcile 
phonetically with already established laryngeal reflexes!) or to 
explain as conditioned by the distinctive features of wu. 

I do not see how any investigator could seriously hesitate between 
these two alternatives. And here is precisely what I consider a major 
weakness in Rosén’s work on laryngeal theory: a lack of sound 
judgment and sense of proportion. For Rosén, proof that the o of 
vevéutow.a. can be a phonetic development neither of *d nor of *s is 
enough to show that it must come from some other sound, which 
without further ado can be defined ‘as the representative of a laryn- 
geal’ (Lingua 10.192). Rosén’s apparent reluctance to admit analogic 
changes keeps him from seeing problems in their true perspective. 

He and I disagree also about what is needed to render a new hypo- 


10) For the alleged development of initial *Xy- to Greek ¢-, see Zgusta, 
Archiv Orientélnt 23.184-204, and myself, EFL 123-31. Cases like négaoua, 
népavtat, in which o alternates with v, can hardly be considered support for a 
rule *-Xm- > -oy-, unless Rosén is prepared to add 7 to his list of laryngeal 
reflexes. 

11) I do not reckon d as one of these. 
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thesis acceptable. For Rosén it seems to be enough to show that 
preceding explanations of the data have been inadequate (cf. e.g. 
10.205 ftn. 27, and 10.207). I believe it is also necessary to show that 
the new hypothesis will account for all the data (or at least more of 
them than earlier hypotheses did), is internally consistent, and, in 
problems of historical phonology, is phonetically plausible. Rosén’s 
contributions to laryngeal theory do not meet any of these tests. That 
they do not account for all the data I showed in EFL, and Rosén has 
not effectively refuted this demonstration (see below). Nor are they 
internally consistent, if we accept the principle of regular sound 
change, as Rosén evidently does, to judge by his arguments about 
VEVOULLOLLOL. 

Phonetic plausibility is a point that I did not emphasize in my pre- 
vious treatment of Rosén, partly because I thought there were enough 
other arguments against his views, partly because Rosén could answer 
that as a pioneer, working out exciting new solutions to old puzzles, 
it was not necessary for him at the outset to worry overmuch about 
the precise pronunciation of his reconstructed entities, especially 
since the precise pronunciation of reconstructed forms is by definition 
unknowable. But against this it must be pointed out that in fact we 
do have a pretty good idea of the pronunciation of the non-laryngeal 
phonemes of Proto-Indo-European, and that laryngealists other than 
Rosén, all except perhaps the most ‘algebraic’, have taken some pains 
to suggest phonetic values for the laryngeals they work with, and to 
make plausible the phonetic developments they assume for these 
sounds in the various Indo-European languages. Thus, to pick only 
one example, in suggesting that the (or an) a-coloring laryngeal became 
k before s (BSL 51.42-56), Martinet was careful to posit for his laryn- 
geal an original phonetic value [x], and to point out a parallel develop- 
ment of [xs] to [ks] in English. But Rosén seems to care nothing for 
establishing phonetic plausibility of the many different outcomes he 
gets from his laryngeal; instead, he appears to accept all the reflexes 
that had ever been proposed before, to which he adds two more, d and 
s, that as far as I know are original with him. I think that before Rosén 
can reasonably expect many scholars to accept his contributions to 
laryngeal theory he will have to do much more than he has so far done 
toward establishing a plausible series of phonetic changes leading to 
these reflexes. 
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On pages 194 to 200 of his Rejoinder Rosén presents his view of what 
constitutes evidence for a root-final laryngeal. Before discussing the 
specific kinds of evidence he cites, I should say that here too he has a 
different way of treating the data from mine. For Rosén it is apparently 
enough to find somewhere within Indo-European a form that seems to 
contain a laryngeal reflex in order to posit a laryngeal for all the 
cognates of that form. For my part, I find it necessary to take into 
account also forms that seem to exclude a laryngeal in their Proto- 
Indo-European etymon. If, as often happens, some members of a set 
of apparently related forms show evidence for a laryngeal and others 
show evidence against it, then I find it necessary to weigh the two 
sets of forms against each other, and see whether members of either 
set can be plausibly explained by analogy or are so late in their 
attestation as to be of little value for determining the shape of their 
Proto-Indo-European source. If neither of these conditions are met, 
I tentatively posit for the proto-language coexisting forms with and 
without a laryngeal extension. 

I had stated, EFL 154, that yéw ‘pour’ comes from a root without a 
final laryngeal. Rosén, 194-5, presents four pieces of evidence in favor 
of a final laryngeal. 

1. “Xvydéc has long v.’ One would like to know why Rosén is so 
confident in rejecting the view that this word is formed with a suffix 
*-smo- (cf. Schwyzer 1.492, Pokorny, [EW 448). 

2. ‘Xv is a nasal present and requires to be considered as a ‘‘9th- 
conjugation’’-type.’ Here there are two fallacies. The first is that any 
present with a nasal suffix is warrant for a root-final laryngeal. This 
view is based on an idea of Puhvel’s, that certain apparent examples 
of Indo-European *new-presents (especially those coexisting in Indic 
with a da-present) come from roots with a final o-coloring laryngeal 
(cf. Studies... Whatmough 234, EFL 167-8, Laryngeals and the Indo- 
European Verb 34-40). Puhvel’s view is almost certainly correct 1%). 
But that does not give us carte blanche to see every nasal suffixed 
present as evidence for a laryngeal in the root. Puvel is careful to show 
in each case where he posits a laryngeal that there is evidence for the 
laryngeal from forms other than the present. He by no means supposes 
that every root with a nasal-suffix present originally ended in a 


12) With some modification; cf. EFL 110-15, and Cardona in Language 
37.418—20. 
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laryngeal, and he is well aware that he is presenting a new hypothesis 
for which the evidence has to be carefully assembled and sifted. Rosén 
appears to think that Puhvel has proved conclusively that all presents 
with a nasal suffix are evidence for a root-final laryngeal. 

Rosén’s citation of yvvw seems to imply that he considers it in- 
herited from Proto-Indo-European, or at least from a time when pre- 
Greek still had laryngeals as separate phonemes. But this also is 
a fallacy. The only old present to this root in Greek is the simple 
thematic yéw ; yWvw is a late Hellenistic creation, first appearing in the 
New Testament. For the mechanism of its formation see Blass- 
Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch § 73. Rosén’s 
work could be much improved if he would take more trouble to sepa- 
rate out the different historical layers of the languages he deals with; 
he too often treats ‘Greek’ and ‘Sanskrit’ as homogeneous systems, 
showing no internal development. 

3. The 7 of Sanskrit havis ‘sacrificial pouring’ comes from a laryn-_ 
geal. Perhaps so, but there is no guarantee that the laryngeal belongs 
to the root. As F. B. J. Kuiper has clearly pointed out, Acta Orientalia 
20.23-9, the 7 of Vedic sddhis, Iranian had7i, is suffixal. The same can 
be said for chadts (cf. adchad, channa), jyotis (cf. adyaut, dyutta, dyut), 
vartis (cf. avart, vrtta), and several other -7s-stems listed by Wacker- 
nagel-Debrunner 2.2.366 18). Nor is it even certain that the 7 of Skt. 
-is- in all cases comes from a laryngeal rather than PIE *7; cf. Brug- 
mann, Grdr.? 2.1.534, and Wackernagel-Debrunner, /oc.cit. 

4. Some forms of Sanskrit hw ‘pour’ are identical with corresponding 
forms of the undoubtedly set root Ai ‘call’. Rosén cites two forms with 
u before y, viz. passive hityate and aorist optative hiyat. The latter can 
be used only with some caution, however. According to Whitney, 
Roots 206, it is given by grammarians, but no hiiyat meaning either 
‘pour’ or ‘call’ is found in the literature known to him. There is there- 
fore some risk that these hiydt’s were only constructs of grammarians. 
As for hityate, attested for both verbs from the Rigveda onwards, there 
is a well known rule of Sanskrit grammar that roots ending in 7 
and w generally lengthen these vowels before certain suffixes beginning 
with y (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar? §§770a, 245a; Wackernagel, 


13) Where the last item, ¢dvis-, is strangely out of place, and is probably a 
mistake for havis-, the word under consideration here. 
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Ai. Gr. 1.45), so that forms like hivyate (and hiiydt as well) are not 
diagnostic for separating set and anit roots. 

Rosén further cites the perfect forms juhdva, juhuvur, juhuve. He 
does not mention that in the meaning ‘pour’ these forms are found 
only in Epic texts, composed at a time when the distinction between 
set and anit, already beginning to become unclear in Vedic, was very 
nearly obliterated in many forms, especially non-inherited ones. He 
also fails to mention that the Rigveda shows a clear contrast between 
juhuré ‘they are poured’ (2.9.3, 5.19.2) and jwhiiré ‘they called’ (1.48.14, 
8.8.6). The only real confusion between the perfects of hu and hi in the 
Rigveda is d... juhvé ‘he challenged’, 1.32.6, and here we evidently 
have an example of the sound change of -Cuv- to -Cv- that was oc- 
curring in late Vedic times 14). 

Rosén also cites as evidence for set character of hu its passive aorist, 
ahavi. Later (198-9) he cites a number of 10th class presents with @ in 
the root syllable as evidence that the roots of these presents ended in a 
laryngeal: e.g. kdarayati,15) dhdrayati, nadmayati (pass. ndmyate), 
marayatt, harayatt. I do not know of any place in the writings of 
Rosén or of anyone else where it is explained in what way such forms 
constitute evidence in favor of a root final laryngeal. I only know of a 
view, widespread among laryngealists, that the long @ of forms like 
ahavi and karayati, vs. the short a of ajami, janayati, is evidence 
against a laryngeal at the end of a root. Cf. e.g. Kurylowicz, Prace 
filologiczne 11.206-19, Symbolae... Rozwadowski 1.103, or Kuiper, 
India Antiqua 200, Lingua 8.436-7.158) Most laryngealists think that 
some long vowels in Indo-European are the result of short vowel plus 
laryngeal. Rosén seems to have concluded from this that all long 
vowels are evidence for a laryngeal. 

EFL 153 I had said, ‘Positing a root *ghuH for Gk. yéw ... would 
render incomprehensible the contrast between anit and set roots; if 
Skt. hutd is *ghuHto- and hétum is *ghewHtum, what in the world are 

14) Cf. Kuiper, Die Sprache 7.26, for a recent discussion of this development. 

15) So corrected from ka@ryati in an offprint that Rosén was good enough to 
send me, and which has been of much help to me in preparing this reply. This 
time let there be no doubt that the offprint was unsolicited. 

158) In L’Apophonie en indo-européen 321-38 Kurylowicz now explains the 
distribution of long and short a in Indo-Iranian quite differently, without using 
laryngeals. In my (unpublished) dissertation, The Indo-European long-vowel 
pretevits 128-60, I have argued in favor of his earlier view. 
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we to posit for hdvitave “‘to call’ and hiitd ‘called’, which traditional 
theory derives from a laryngeal-final root *ghewH-, *ghuH- contrasting 
with the laryngealless *ghew-, *ghu- of “‘pour’’?’ Rosén, Lingua 10.195, 
professes to think that I am bothered here because positing *shuX for 
both roots would result in homophony between ‘pour’ and ‘call’ in 
Proto-Indo-European !6), 

That is not the point at all. I should have thought it obvious that 
my objection was that Rosén’s view violates the Ausnahmslosigkeit 
der Lautgesetze, a principle which he has so admirably maintained in 
his discussion of vevoutoyar. Let me ask my question again: If *X 
became -7- in havitave and lengthened the vowel of hiita, howis it that the 
same sound, in the same environment, has disappeared without trace 
in hotum and huta? I do not expect that a man with an interesting new 
hypothesis should find answers to all the questions it raises before 
publishing it. But when Rosén posits a laryngeal to explain the -x- 
of xéyvx« (first attested in Menander) and the -d- of xataxeyddartar 
(the reading of one group of MSS at Herodotus 2.75.2), and then is 
forced, as a consequence, to leave contrasts like hotum : havitave, 
huta : hitta, yuhure : juhiire unexplained, I think one can justly say 
that he has paid too high a price for his explanation: two pseudo- 
problems have been solved at the expense of creating a whole host of 
difficulties where there were none before. 

Rosén goes on to defend his view that all Indo-European roots that 
appear to end in a resonant (m rly w) actually contained a laryngeal 
following this resonant. He quotes (196) Kurylowicz and Ammer to 
the effect that every Indo-European root must contain at least two 
consonantal elements, to which Kurylowicz adds that the second of 
these elements can consist of a resonant plus a laryngeal. Rosén would 
modify this statement so as to make an additional phoneme (stop, s, 


’ 


or laryngeal) compulsory after a resonant following the root vowel 17), 


16) In order to avoid this homonymy Rosén offers as ‘a perfectly good 
candidate’ for the source of Indic hi a root *g~X-u-X. One would like to know 
whether he for some reason rejects the customary connection with Avestan 
zavaiti, zbayeiti and OCS zovett, or has discovered a new sound law by which 
Iranian and Slavic z can come from *g¥, 

1”) Incidentally, Rosén claims, 195, that I have accused him of perversely 
redefining Benveniste’s ‘racine’. I did not. I said rather, EFL 153, that Rosén 
had perversely redefined y 1 m  w and y as vowels, with implied reference to 
his statement, Lingua 6.360-1, ‘Wir... schliessen aber natiirlich die traditionel- 
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The only way a view like this could be made plausible would be to 
show that there is no significant difference observable between the 
comportment of roots traditionally set up with a final resonant and 
those set up with resonant plus laryngeal. But an attempt to do this 
would be foredoomed to failure before it even started. It would mean, 
among other things, that when the Sanskrit grammarians distinguished 
roots in 7, #, and 7 from those in 7, u, and 7 they were only fancifully 
inventing a distinction, and that Indo-Europeanists’ separation of 
bases with postvocalic resonants into monosyllabic and disyllabic 
classes is the result of some kind of hallucination. 

What in fact Rosén does is to assemble a list of forms which at first 
sight seem to show that most Sanskrit roots generally posited as 
ending in 7, u, 7, n, or m have some set forms or outside cognates 
pointing to a final laryngeal (198-9). He does not discuss or try to 
account for the forms derived from these roots which cannot, by any 
sound laws known to me, come from protoforms containing a radical 
laryngeal. 

The most that his list could prove, therefore, is that coexistence in 
Indo-European of enlarged and unenlarged roots is more widespread 
than is generally believed, and that in Indic confusion between set and 
anit is commoner in early texts than most people realize. Unfortunately, 
a great deal of the material he has assembled is not usable to prove 
even that. Thus, as he himself admits, 198 n. 15, futures in -7sya- and 
desideratives in -isa- are of no independent value as evidence. As I 
have remarked above, causatives with d@ are in fact evidence against 
a root-final laryngeal, and 5th and 8th class presents (Rosén cites 
krnoti, karoti, cinoti, tanoti, minoti, vrnott, urnoti, sunoti, hinott, inote, 
unoti, rnoti, ksanoti) are at best no evidence. Lengthened grade s- 
aorists agharsit 18), ahdarsit are also evidence against a laryngeal, since 
the suffixed aorist belonging to set roots is the 7s-aorist. Some of the 
forms cited are attested too late to be of any value in proving pre- 
len Sonanten, auch wenn sie unsilbisch sind, von der Definition der Wurzel- 
konsonanten aus,’ which is followed by a footnote referring to Ammer, Die 
Sprache 2.213. I have found nothing in the works of Benveniste, Kurylowicz, or 
Ammer that could explain this statement. Indeed, precisely in the passage of 
Ammer referred to, *w is treated as a Wurzelkonsonant. 


18) Rosén queries this form, apparently because it is known only from 
grammarians, not because he doubts the value of the formation to prove a 


root-final laryngeal. 
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Vedic root shapes; e.g. Classical Sanskrit marimarti, yamitum, hanitum 
(a hapax legomenon beside the regular hdntu-, attested from the 
Rigveda onwards’!) 19); Epic cyavitum, Srayitum, Srayitvd. 

Sometimes Rosén has relied too trustingly on Whitney’s Roots, his 
acknowledged source. Thus gma, cited as a derivative of the root gam, 
in fact means ‘earth’, and is only a form posited to supply a nominative 
for the genitive-ablative gmds of the stem ksam- 29%). Whitney’s 
opinion that my ‘die’ and mr ‘crush, rob’ are ‘doubtless the same’ and 
‘hardly to be separated’ (Roots 124) is largely the result of his failure 
to perceive the usefulness of a morphophoneme f in Sanskrit and the 
existence of an */ distinct from *v in Proto-Indo-European. Even if 
two roots, *melH- and *merH-, have fallen together in Sanskrit mF 
(cf. Pokorny, JEW 735-6), it is precisely the laryngeal of *merH- that 
distinguishes it formally from the non-synonymous *mer- ‘die’. Of 
the root cited by Whitney as 7, 7, ay, Rosén says that no discussion 
is required. Wolfgang Schmid has used up twenty pages (IF 62.219-39) _ 
discussing the Vedic forms tmahe, etc., and concluded that they do not 
mean ‘go’ and come from a quite different root. Whether he is right 
or not I cannot judge, but at least his views require consideration. The 
‘rare and sporadic’ (Whitney) Classical and Epic forms with 7 are of 
no value for determining the prehistoric shape of the root. Lengthening 
in 4th class present tyate and (post-Vedic) aorist optative 7ydt is 
normal, as I observed above apropos hiyate and hiiyat. For forms with 
prevocalic vy-, see my remarks on zyur and Gothic iddja, Language 
36.496, 

Under plu Rosén cites a form pliiyas. This is apparently the com- 
pound gerund -fliya, misinterpreted by Rosén as a masculine a-stem. 
This gerund, attested in Kathaka and Satapatha Brahmana, is in fact 
a valid example of a set form to an anit root; the expected -flutya 
occurs too, but only in later texts. 

And so on. I do not think I need to take the space to discuss all of 
the questionable forms in Rosén’s list. There is, no doubt, some 
interchange between set and anit even in the oldest Indic, but it is not 


19) About this root Rosén says, ‘We are free to connect 9dvartoc and its kin.’ 
What then of Setve, pévoc, Emepve, mépatat? And how does Rosén explain the 9 
instead of » in d&vatoc, Ivytdc, etc. ? 

20) For a recent discussion of the phonologic relation between ksam- and 
gm-ds, see T. Burrow, JAOS 79.88 (1959). 
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as great as one would suppose from an uncritical reading of the 
material assembled by Mr. Rosén. 

On page 200 Rosén says that for orédAw a root-final ‘laryngeal is 
secured by %otaAuot, the coloring and base structure of OTAXANTOULAL, 
etc.’ He quotes my statement, EFL 154 n. 21, that if such a thing as 
*g”eg’/Hnt- had existed in Proto-Indo-European, its phonetic outcome 
would have been *Befsadat-, and goes on to say, ‘i.e. it is the laryngeal 
that accounts for the -«A-. What is just for BaAAety must be fair for 
OTéAAELv.” 

Several comments are needed here. It is true that in the purely 
hypothetical *feBadrut- the existence of a prevocalic allomorph -@aA- 
rather than -@a- is conditioned by the root-final laryngeal. But that 
has nothing to do with the -aA- of gotaAuot, where in almost all forms 
of the paradigm the endings begin with consonants. If %oraAuat is 
inherited (it is not found in Homer), its -«A- is in fact evidence against 
a laryngeal, since aA before consonant is an expected Greek outcome 
of PIE */, but not of */H. That the root allomorph -crtaA- is retained 
rather than being shortened to *-orA- in the 3d plural zotarxtat is a 
matter of course. In just the same way, when the Greeks were creating 
a perfect to BaAAw, they kept the allomorph -@Ay- of BéBAntat in the 
plural BeBAnatat, instead of groping back into their racial memory to 
discover the appropriate Proto-Indo-European morphophonemic rule. 
If the root of oté\Aw really ended in a laryngeal, its middle perfect 
would be *ZotAntat, *8otAwtar, *ZotAeta:, or the like, as shown by 
BEPAntar, TETPOMTAL, UEUBAETaL, etc. 21) 

Similarly I think it a matter of course that when a passive aorist 
came to be formed to otéAAw the form was é-ordéA-y-v (first attested 
in Pindar) and not *-otA-y-v. People do not generally make up new 
forms in which a root morpheme constitutes less than a syllable, and a 
zero grade -otaA- had already been established in %otadAyor. Rosén 
seems to have misunderstood the logical implications of my statement 
about *@eBadrut-. When I say that the phonetic development of *-/H- 
before syllabic should have been -aA-, this does not carry the impli- 
cation that all instances of prevocalic -«A- in Greek go back to *-/H-. 
I don’t know what Rosén means in referring to the ‘coloring’ of the 
future passive. As far as I know, « is the vowel regularly developed 
next to a syllabic */ in Attic-Ionic. 

21) Cf. also the aorist gotetAx, not *éoté\nou or *éotdAeox. 
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In Lingua 6.368 Rosén derived the two Greek suffixes -ya/-ya- and 
-.8- from a single ancestor *-7X, setting up phonologic rules to account 
for their distribution: -.« after vowel (e.g. ideta, mepuxvia) or resonant 
plus consonant (e.g. ptovex from *pbovrya, yapicoon from *xaptevtya 
[sic]); but -18- after vowel plus consonant (including resonants; e.g. 
‘Edanvic, OecoaAtst1¢) or consonant plus resonant (e.g. adAntpic). In 
EFL 1551 pointed out a few words in which his rules appeared not to 
work, and then reminded Rosén that -1«/-1%- and -13- have clearly 
different functions in the oldest Greek. Rosén has now (10.201—2) 
replied to the phonologic side of my objections. 

I had observed that rtevox and yéAnwva contradict the rule that the 
suffix appears as -1S- after resonants. Rosén counters by explaining 
that he meant only nonsyllabic resonants, and posits a preform 
/piXriX/, with syllabic resonant, for zea, adding that he would 
‘assume the same for pédatve.’ 

The latter word I am willing to concede: even if the usual connection _ 
with Skt. malini ‘dirty’ is correct (which I doubt), a preform *melXniX 
would be conceivable for péAatve. But I think Rosén’s /piXriX/ for 
mterpax only gets him in worse trouble than he was before. He now has to 
explain how *y developed to *-ep- rather than *-«e- in this word, and, 
in addition, he either has to give up the customary equation with Skt. 
ptvart, or else set up a new sound law (*7 > ar) here too. It is about as 
certain as anything can be in Indo-European comparative grammar 
that the source of both rteox and pivart contained *-er-, with a non- 
syllabic resonant. 

I also objected to Rosén’s use of idetx and mepuxvia as examples 
of the outcome -t« after vowels. Rosén answers (202) that he is aware 
that in both these words ‘a consonant was lost before the 1. If one 
prefers, one can reword my statement to read that /i/ comes into 
trough position after a vowel plus lost consonant, but that in no way 
affects the neatness of the complementary morphophonemic distri- 
bution which I have stated for -t«-, -1d-.’ 

True, for one who views Greek in a completely ahistorical way, as if 
it were only a matter of algebra to derive 5th century Attic or Ionic 
from Proto-Indo-European. But as soon as we start looking at the 
matter historically, we run into difficulties. Take first the perfect 
participle suffix, PIE *-vs-iX. Before the disappearance of *-s-, this 
would presumably have been pronounced *-1is}X, with syllabic 7 and 
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non-syllabic laryngeal, conforming to the rule exemplified in “Eaanyis 
and Oeooudétic. (It is conceivable that Mr. Rosén would set up an 
exception to this rule in the case of *s; if so, one would like to know a 
phonetic justification.) 

Why then did the suffix give Greek -vi« instead of *-bic? The only 
answer I can see is to say that when *-s- disappeared in pre-Greek *X 
had not yet settled down to being either d or a, but was still /X/, so 
that a reorganization of the syllable structure could take place: 
*-usyX becomes *-ujX. Chronologically this is surprising, and might 
lead to some difficulty for anyone who sees a laryngeal reflex in the 
initial vowel of gov and Myc. e-e-si. If *X was still /X/ when inter- 
syllabic *s was lost, why didn’t *Xsont- and *Xsenti resyllabify as 
*Xont-, *Xenti, giving only dv and évti in Greek? A difficulty about 
-via which Rosén doesn’t even try to solve is how the { of *-wiX moved 
from anlaut of the ultima to auslaut of the penult. In historical Greek 
the movement was regularly the other way, as in moéw from zotéw. 

When we come to the feminine of u-stem adjectives the difficulties 
increase. Here the pre-Greek form was *-éwiX. By the rule that *:X 
is 7X after vowel plus non-syllabic resonant, this should be *-éw;X, 
giving, by Rosén’s rules, *id€(F)ic, like “EAAnvic. As in the case of *-s-, 
it would be arbitrary for Rosén to posit a different pronunciation of *7X 
after *w from that after the other five resonants. In order to get to 
-etx, we therefore have to suppose that after the loss of intervocalic F 
*X was still not fixed as either « or 5, but was still some undefined 
other sound, which now proceeded to switch from non-syllabic to 
syllabic as *-e(F).X resyllabified to *-e,.X (again with an enigmatic 
shift of , from ultima to penult). But here the chronological difficulties 
seem insurmountable. For the loss of intervocalic F can be securely 
dated to the first millennium B.c. It is, I think, incredible that *:X 
should have been still uncrystallized at such a late date, especially 
since Rosén himself supposes that in the Mycenaean type 1-je-re-ja it 
was already materialized as -ya; what is just for *-eX-1X must be 
fair for *-ew-1X. 

Another reason why Rosén’s rules for the distribution of -1« and 
-18- fail to convince me is their lack of phonetic plausibility. I can 
think of no phonetic reason why *7X should be 1X after a cluster 
-nt-, but 4X after a single consonant. Indeed, the Sievers-Edgerton 
rules, which work most of the time (not invariably, to be sure), would 
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lead one to expect exactly the opposite distribution. But of course, 
the reason for the distribution is morphologic, not phonologic: the 
majority of Greek feminines with the suffix -ya/-,%- happen to belong 
to masculines ending in -nt-, *-s-, or *-w- 2). 

On page 202 Rosén is correct in objecting to my statement, EFL 161, 
that he had ignored xouéwvrtec in his discussion of Homeric verbs 
derived from nouns formed with an m-suffix (Lingua 7.378 ff.). I 
would agree with him that the internal makeup of xé6uy is unclear, and 
that he was justified in leaving xoudwvtec out of his treatment. This 
does not affect my main argument, that the syllable structure of 
Homeric -é&w-presents derived from nominal stems with y-suffixes 
makes it impossible to draw any conclusions from the absence of non- 
contracted forms of such presents in Homer. 

On pages 203-4 Rosén defends his having called 29yxa, jx, and 
Z8wxa ‘die klassischen Musterworte fiir die Lehre von den drei Laryn- 
galen’ (6.358), saying, among other things, that he was ‘writing for - 
the benefit of an informed type of readers, who are willing to bother 
what all this is about.’ This does not very well get around the awkward 
fact that 9yxa, jx«, and 2wxa happen not to be the classic examples 
for the doctrine of the three laryngeals, and in fact exemplify only two 
of them, *E and *O. Does Rosén mean that he was writing for mind- 
readers, who are able to perceive that when he says one thing he 
means another? 

Similarly in footnote 26 (p. 203) Rosén says it was not carelessness 
that caused him to mention Axuovtwvy among -t&w-presents, Lingua 
7.380 and 382; instead, this ‘listing ... refers ... to the general rule of 
the distribution of contracted, uncontracted and distracted forms.’ 
Interested readers of Lingua are invited to examine the passages for 
themselves, and see if they can interpret them any other way than I — 
did, EFL 151. 


2) I have not insisted on the fact that the suffix of yaplesoxn comes from 
*-wntiX, not *-entiX (cf. Schwyzer 1.527), since Rosén could explain that in his 
formula -SC-, S includes syllabic resonants. Readers may also wonder why I 
don’t mention such words as ula, dSéorowax, motwx, and the feminine agent 
nouns in -tpta. The reason is that Rosén has already noticed them, and accounted 
for them by saying, ‘Manche Stufen des Griechischen kennen nach -CS- auch 
gegenteiligen Silbenschnitt.’ (Lingua 6.368 n. 26). Anyone interested is welcome 
to try his hand at working out in detail a reasonable interpretation of ‘manche 
Stufen’ that will explain the observed distribution of -1« and -13-. 
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On pages 205-6 Rosén defends his view that é Shuov Aexeay dev 
(Herodotus 9.73.1) is based on a *8%ju0g Aexedetc ‘The Decelean deme’, 
with *-eX- manifested as ev before ¢ and as y before 9. He does not 
reply to my principal objection, EFL 160, that (granted for the mo- 
ment that Rosén’s view of the phonology of -edc is correct) the manu- 
script form AcxeAj9ev is just as easy to derive from the deme name 
Aexenrén itself as from the ethnic Aexedevc, since the latter is contracted 
from Aexedeetc, itself a development of the normal Attic Aexedeuetc. 
For exemples of Ionic y from ey cf. Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte 
3.41, Thumb-Scherer 253. Note also that the name of the mythical 
personage after whom the village appears to be named, which was 
evidently *Aexé-AxFoc to begin with 23), appears in Herodotus 9.73.2 
as Aéxedov (v.l. Aexedcdv), again with a shortening typical of Ionic. 

Rosén’s further arguments only weaken his case. He cites Lejeune to 
show that éx Sjuov Aexedcy{dev is syntactically difficult, but he does not 
offer anything syntactically better to replace it (and even appears 
to reject the emendation of 2x to gv, which Lejeune accepts). If we in 
fact had here a form of a *Sjpoc Aexededs ‘the Decelean deme’, surely 
the form would be *éx dquov Aexedéoc, with AexeAedc in genitive case a- 
greeing with dju0v, not the adverbial form in -Sev. Rosén cites ’Agapedtev 
to show that there are place names ending in -ev¢ 24), a form which all 
too inconveniently reminds the alert reader that an adverb in -%ev 


23) See Schwyzer 1.475, 498, and A. Zimmermann, BB 25.1. As the latter 
observes, the place name should originally have been *AcxeduFla (xebua), which 
would have given Attic *Acexedcix. Perhaps the Aexéderx of MSS and gram- 
marians is modeled on the names of much better known places like ’ AAcEdvdperx 
and ’Avridyerx. It is perhaps not an accident that *Aexé-AxFoc, who helped 
the Dioscuri to find Helen after her first abduction, has a name extremely 
similar in formation and meaning to Mevé-\a(F)oc. 

24) This would be more of an argument against me if I had really said, EFL 
159-60, what Rosén 205 quotes me as saying. My words were, Aexedetc... 
can only mean ‘‘a man from the deme Aexedéy’.’ I.e., I didn’t deny that a 
place name could end in -ev¢, but it just happens that the name of the place in 
question here is (in Ionic) Aexedén. Rosén’s other example, Mydteb¢ xdAm0<, is 
more to the point, since it shows I was wrong in supposing that a derivative in 
-et¢ from a place name could only have personal reference. But note that 
Myp~teds x6Ar0g means ‘the gulf near Malis, the Malian gulf’, not ‘the gulf which 
is (named) Malis’, while Rosén’s S%o0¢ Aexedeb¢ could only mean ‘the deme 
which is (named) Deceleia’. 
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formed to Aexeded¢c would likewise have been *AexeAedd_ev, not 
Aexenidev. 

On page 207 Mr. Rosén, if I understand him correctly, says that 
Homeric verb stems in -eve- are metrically equivalent to those in 
-xe- and -aa-. But surely, anyone who knows anything at all about 
Greek hexameter knows that long and short syllables are not metrically 
equivalent, and that ev is long, while « in -ae- and -««- is short. It is 
hard not to resort to sarcasm when replying to an opponent who can 
make such an elementary mistake, and yet presumes to deal with the 
most abstruse and complex problems of Indo-European comparative 
phonology. 

There is a good deal more in Rosén’s rejoinder, but I do not believe 
I need comment on everything to make clear why I have the same 
negative attitude toward his work that many serious scholars have 
toward laryngeal theory in general (e.g. Krahe, Indogermanische 
Sprachwissenschaft® 1.97). Laryngeals do have something to contribute - 
to Indo-European historical grammar, but only when they are used 
with the care and intelligence that we have a right to expect from 
workers in any field of scholarly or scientific endeavor 25). 


Yale University and WARREN COWGILL 
University of Illinois 


25) Cf. Mayrhofer, AION (Sez. ling.) 2.1245, for a statement with which I 
wholeheartedly agree. 


REVIEWS—COMPTES-RENDUS 


ANTONIO GALLEGO MOoRELL, Bernardim Ribeiro y su novela, 
“Menina e Moga’’. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cien- 
tificas, Madrid, 1960, 109 pp. 12°. 


This treatise centers around the ground plan of the novel studied. 
The author considers as perhaps overly simplified, the otherwise 
generally correct opinion of Erasmo Buceta and Salgado Junior that 
it was the first sentimental novel (not pastoral) to appear in Portugal 
but he goes into the question more deeply and proves that the work 
actually is conceived on two planes: one realistic one that extends 
from the beginning of the book to its end and one imaginary one, 
the two integrated by the adventures brought to life by the words of 
the narrator of stories of olden times. It is an open novel in the style 
of the Decameron and the Canterbury Tales. It is not a knight-errantry 
novel, for all the knight-errant adventures that the intruding lady may 
relate; these are purely archeological and besides are of only secondary 
importance in the book. In the main the book amounts to what Gallego 
Morell defines as a ‘‘feminine diary’’, a diary pervaded by that peculiar 
sadness which is called “‘saudade”’ in Portugal, a term which indeed 
appears in the title of the book in its second edition (1557). 

An acceptable suggestion is that the Belisa in the book could have 
been dofia Isabel Freire, the same one who inspired Garcilaso de la 
Vega. The author promises to present the supporting arguments for 
this hypothesis in another essay. 

Another assertion of Gallego seems somewhat overly generalized 
although not entirely lacking in plausibility. He claims that the book 
was ‘“‘a handbook for women similar to the book by Castiglione’. 
The relatively small number of editions in the sixteenth century does 
not testify to its having been considered as such. 

Gallego Morrell has a keen perception of what the author may have 
read that could have influenced him. For example, he finds definite 
indications of his having read Dante and Virgil, Ovid and Petrarch, 
besides Spanish authors and the Gallego-Portuguese “‘cantigas’’. He 
points out a heretofore unobserved parallel between ““Menina e moga”’ 
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and ‘“‘Arnalde y Lucenda” by Diego de San Pedro (Apdlogo del Rui- 
sefior). 

In an “‘apéndice’”’ to the book there are included the already publish- 
ed notes on the Evora edition (1557) and a bibliography of Ribeira’s 
work and of the studies published on it. 


University of Amsterdam J. A VAN PRAAG 


Luis FLOREz, Temas de Castellano; notas de divulgacion. Publ. 
del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, Series Minor V, Bogota, 1958; 
288 pp., 8°. 


The subtitle gives it away: this is not an erudite tome by the still 
young professor and head of the department of dialectology in the 
renowned Instituto Caro y Cuervo, but a series of newspaper articles of 
didactic character with a view to defending the Spanish language 
against certain incorrect usages. Two exceptions are the learned 
digression on ‘‘E] Antijovio”” by Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada and the 
very useful collection of native words in Colombian Spanish, with 
scholarly footnotes. This does not imply that the other articles are 
lacking in interest; nearly all make agreeable and pleasant reading. 


University of Amsterdam J. A. VAN PRAAG 


CHARLES BALLY, ELISE RICHTER, AMADO ALONSO, RAIMUNDO 
Lipa — El impresionismo en el lenguaje. Traduccién y notas 
de Amado Alonso y Raimundo Lida. 3a edicién, Universidad 
de Buenos Aires, Dep. Editorial, 1956. 


The third edition of this worthwhile book on the field of stylistics has 
been enriched by the addition of the interesting article by the deceased 
master Amado Alonso, ‘‘Por qué el lenguaje en si mismo no puede ser 
impresionista”’, published in the Rev. de Fil. Hisp., II, 1940. The 
bibliography at the end has been augmented by Miss Ana Maria 
Barrenechea. Thanks to this book the Hispanic scholar can find grouped 
in one single volume the already classic dissertations of four indispu- 
table masters — two foreigners, one Spaniard, and one Argentinian. 


University of Amsterdam J. A. VAN PRAAG 
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ANDREAS v. WEISS, Hauptprobleme der Zweisprachigheit. Eine 
Untersuchung auf Grund deutschlestnischen Materials. Hei- 
delberg 1959, Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag. 214 S. 


Das zur Besprechung vorliegende Werk wurde schon 1938 mit 
Hilfe eines Stipendiums der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft be- 
gonnen; der Abschlu8 konnte infolge des Krieges erst im Jahre 1958 
stattfinden. 

_ Der Verfasser, selber zweisprachig, dessen Heimat Estland ist, 

versucht, zu einer Typologie der ,,Doppelsprachtrager’’ — eine m.E. 
weniger gelungene Bezeichnung fiir Zweisprachige — und von daher 
zu einer Typologie der Zweisprachigkeit zu gelangen. Seine Einstel- 
lung ist also sprachpsychologisch. Den Ausgangspunkt seiner Unter- 
suchung bildet die Feststellung, daB Zweisprachigkeit eine ,,Aufgabe”’ 
ist, die notwendige Erfiillung einer Forderung, welche dem ,,Sprach- 
trager’’ durch rdumlich gebundene Umweltbedingungen gestellt wird. 
Die Typologie griindet sich darauf, wie sich der jeweilige Sprach- 
trager dieser Aufgabe gegeniiber verhalt. 

Von Weiss méchte, um eine voreilige Verallgemeinerung bei der 
Beurteilung der Zweisprachigkeit zu vermeiden, von einem konkreten 
Beispiel ausgehen, und beschrankt sich deshalb auf die Zweisprachig- 
keit der auslanddeutschen Volksgruppe in Estland. Sein Material 
besteht aus Aufsatzen, die von etwa 400 Schiilern und Schiilerinnen 
aus den vier obersten Klassen der deutschen Oberschule in Estland 
geschrieben wurden. Jeder von diesen 15- bis 19jahrigen ,,Doppel- 
sprachtrégern’”’ schrieb sowohl einen deutschen wie einen estnischen 
Aufsatz. Da sich von Weiss bewuBt war, daB der miindliche Sprach- 
gebrauch, namentlich die Aussprache, ein bedeutendes Kriterium der 
Sprachbeherrschung darstellt, legte er auBerdem den Lehrern der be- 
treffenden Schulen Fragebogen vor, um ihr Urteil in bezug auf das 
Sprachkénnen der ,,Probanden” beim miindlichen Gebrauch des 
Deutschen und des Estnischen zu erfahren. Die Schiiler und Schiile- 
rinnen selbst erganzten diese Fragebogen durch Angaben iiber ihren 
sprachlichen Werdegang und ihre Umwelt. 

Die Fehler in den Aufsdétzen wurden angestrichen und, nach genau 
angegebenen Fehlerkategorien angeordnet, in Listen gesammelt, um zu 
erforschen, ob sich eine gesetzmaBige Verteilung feststellen lie8. Ein 
eventuell aufzudeckender Zusammenhang zwischen Fehlerverteilung 
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und dem Wesen der Sprachregeln wiirde namlich auf verschiedenes 
Verhalten der ,,Sprachtrager’ den Regeln gegeniiber deuten und 
damit die Hypothese von der Wesensverschiedenheit dieser Regeln 
stiitzen. Nach der Zahl der in den beiden Aufsétzen gemachten Feh- 
ler, bei denen er ,,idiomatische Normfehler’’ und ,,Sprachmischungs- 
fehler’’ unterscheidet, teilt der Verfasser des Buches die ,,Doppel- 
sprachtrager’’ vorlaufig in drei Gruppen ein: I) diejenigen, die Haupt- 
und Nebensprache ohne Mischungsfehler sprechen; II) diejenigen, die 
die Hauptsprache ohne, die Nebensprache mit Mischungsfehlern 
sprechen; III) diejenigen, die beide Sprachen ohne Mischungsfehler 
sprechen. Unter ,,Nebensprache”’ versteht er die Sprache, deren Ge- 
brauch zwar qualitativ dem der ,,Hauptsprache’”’ annahernd gleich- 
wertig, aber quantitativ auf einige Gebiete des Lebens beschrankt ist. 

Den Befund, sofern er sich in Zahlen ausdriicken 1aBt, findet man 
in einem Anhang in 67 Tabellen niedergelegt. Mit Hilfe der Wahr- 
scheinlichkeitsrechnung hat der Verfasser statistisch festzustellen_ 
versucht, inwiefern seine Ergebnisse eine Grundlage fiir eine deutende 
Auswertung bieten. In den Hauptabschnitten ,,Ergebnisse’’ bzw. 
, Auswertung”’ werden die Beobachtungen ausfiihrlich analysiert, wo- 
bei der Verfasser zu der SchluBfolgerung kommt, daB die drei Gruppen 
der ,,Doppelsprachtrager’’, die er anfangs nur als Arbeitshypothese 
unterschieden hatte, tatsachlich psychologisch unterschiedliche Typen 
darstellen, die sich den Fehlerkategorien gegeniiber verschieden ver- 
halten. Auch findet er bei den beiden Geschlechtern je eine gewisse 
Hinneigung zu einem Typus. Urspriinglich war beabsichtigt, samtliche 
,,Probanden” psychologisch zu testen, und die Ergebnisse des Testes 
mit den sprachlichen Befunden zu kombinieren; der Plan konnte aber 
durch den Tod von Rudolf Hippius, Professor der Vélkerpsychologie 
an der Karls-Universitat in Prag, der diese Arbeit hatte iibernehmen 
sollen, nicht verwirklicht werden. 

Auf die Frage nach dem Wesen der Zweisprachigkeit findet von 
Weiss folgende Begriffsbestimmung: ,,Zweisprachigkeit ist ein auf 
der natiirlichen Sprachigkeit des Menschen gegriindeter besonderer 
Umfang der Sprachfertigkeit, deren Quantitat durch den unmittel- 
baren aktiven und passiven Gebrauch zweier Sprachen gekenn- 
zeichnet und deren Qualitaét von der individuellen Sprachbegabung 
des Doppelsprachtragers abhangig ist’’ (S. 161). Unter ,,Sprachigkeit”’ 
versteht er ,,die in dem Gebrauch der Sprache sich kundtuende Wir- 
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kungsweise des Menschen”’ (S. 160). Da es nach Hermann Pauls vom 
Verfasser mit Zustimmung zitierten Ausspruch nur Individualspra- 
chen gibt, mu8 jeder neben der eigenen Sprache auch die seines Ge- 
sprachspartners sprechen und verstehen; da gibt es keinen wesent- 
lichen Unterschied zwischen Ein- und Zweisprachigkeit. Da aber die 
_Zweisprachigkeit eine besondere Leistung sprachlicher Art ist, eignet 
sie sich als Priifstein fiir die Feststellung der Sprachbegabung, und 
da zeigt sich, daB die Bedeutungserfassung das wesentliche Kriterium 
fiir eine solche Begabung ist. 

Das Werk zeigt einen durchaus wissenschaftlichen Aufbau. Es 
besteht aus 4 Hauptabschnitten (,,Fragestellung”’, ,,Aufgabe der 
Zweisprachigkeitsforschung”’, ,, Ergebnisse’, ,,Auswertung”’), die ihrer- 
seits streng methodisch unterteilt sind, und einem ,Anhang”’ als 
fiinften. Der Verfasser ist bestrebt, jeden seiner Ausspriiche zu be- 
griinden und gegebenenfalls das Subjektive hervorzuheben oder auf 
die Unzulanglichkeit seines Materials hinzuweisen. Dennoch lassen 
sich grundsatzliche Bedenken erheben, wodurch auch die Zuverlassig- 
keit der Ergebnisse in Frage gestellt wird. 

Ohne den Wert von Tabellen und Statistiken herabzusetzen, muB 
man es als Linguist bedauern, daB von Weiss nur diese vollstandig 
abdruckt, wahrend et das Material, auf das sich seine Zahlen stiitzen, 
nur in spdrlichen Beispielen ver6dffentlicht. Von den einzelnen von 
ihm festgestellten Fehlerkategorien gibt er hdchstens fiinf Beispiele, 
meistens aber weniger, oft sogar nur ein einziges. Dies empfindet man 
um so mehr als einen Mangel, da nicht immer tiberzeugend begriindet 
wird, weshalb er eine bestimmte Sprachform als fehlerhaft anmerkt. 
Bedenklich ist z.B., daB auf S. 72 in dem Satz ,,... wir waren alle ganz 
beschneit, sahen fast wie die Schneemdnner aus’’ der Gebrauch von 
die als ,,VerstoB gegen die Norm des Artikelgebrauchs” gebrandmarkt 
wird, und zwar ,,da es sich hier um keinen Vergleich mit einem vorher 
erwahnten, daher bekannten Schneemann handelt’’. Ist doch der 
Gebrauch des Artikels in derartigen Vergleichungen als gutes Deutsch 
zu betrachten, vgl. ,,sie benehmen sich wie die Kinder’, ,,wir saBen 
dort wie die Heringe’’. 

Von den Aufsatzen ist nur einer abgedruckt, und zwar ein deut- 
scher. Auch hier gibt die vom Verfasser angewandte Fehlerbezeich- 
nung AnlaB zum Skeptizismus in bezug auf die Beurteilung des nicht 
veroffentlichten Materials. ,,Der letzte Abschnitt des Sommers wird 
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vom Korndreschen ausgefiillt’”’, schreibt ein 15jahriger Schiiler in 
diesem Aufsatz. Von Weiss streicht das Wort Abschnitt als Fehler an, 
und fiigt erklarend hinzu: ,,Wortnot: Wochen, Tage’ (S. 206). Ist 
es schon kaum anzunehmen, daB der Knabe das beanstandete Wort 
schrieb, da ihm ein so gelaufiges Wort wie ,,Wochen’’ oder ,,Tage”’ 
nicht einfiel, noch unverstandlicher wird die Beurteilung, wenn man 
feststellt, daB der Verfasser keine Wortnot erblickt in den Anfangs- 
zeilen des Aufsatzes, die folgendermaBen lauten: ,,Bis zu meinem 
10ten Lebensjahre lebte ich ganz auf dem Lande. Als ich noch kleiner 
war, lernte ich bei einer Lehrerin. Da ich aber schon in einer gréBeren 
Klasse war, kam ich nach Reval in die Domschule’’. Die Wortnot des 
Kindes ist hier so groB, daB der letzte dieser drei Satze kaum ver- 
standlich ist (meint der Knabe: ,,... in eine héhere Klasse gehGrte’’?), 
wahrend man statt kleiner mit gutem Recht einen zutreffenderen 
Ausdruck (etwa: ,,ein kleines Kind’’) verlangen kénnte. 

Auf S. 207 ist ein Modell der Fragebogen vollstandig abgedruckt.. 
Es ist bedauerlich, daB sich der Verfasser in bezug auf die Aussprache 
ausschlieBlich auf das Urteil der Lehrer verlaBt; ein eignener Test 
hiertiber ware erwiinscht gewesen. Die groBe Zahl der ,,Probanden’’ 
machte dies aber unméglich. 

Der Wert der Tabellen laBt sich nicht objektiv bestimmen; er ist 
bedingt durch den Grad der Zuverliassigkeit, den man der vom Ver- 
fasser angewandten Wanrschcinlichkeitsrechnung beimiBt. Von Weiss 
hat sich némlich zur Beantwortung der Frage: ‘‘Mit welchem Grad 
der Wahrscheinlichkeit werden bei einer ahnlich angelegten neuen 
Versuchsreihe keine entgegengesetzten Ergebnisse zustandekommen ?” 
(S. 36), der Methode des Pearsonschen y2-Tests bedient. Eine fiir 
Laien verstandliche Beschreibung dieser Methode fehlt. Zwar ver- 
weist der Verfasser auf die einschlagige Literatur; der in dieser 
Materie unbewanderte Leser aber, der die genannten Werke nicht 
zur Hand hat, steht der angewandten Berechnung verstdndnislos 
gegentiber. 

Ein Schrifttumsverzeichnis mit 143 Titeln, hauptsdchlich deutsch, 
aber auch estnisch, franzésisch, englisch, amerikanisch, niederlin- 
disch und skandinavisch, beschlieBt das Buch. Leider fehlt ein Sach- 
register, wodurch namentlich das Wiederfinden der Bedeutung der 
vom Verfasser angewandten Bezeichnungen erschwert wird. Trotz 
der genannten empfindlichen Mangel diirfte das Werk, sowohl durch 
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Problemstellung und Methode, wie auch durch manche Anregung, fiir 
die Sprachwissenschaft der Beachtung wert sein. 


Universitat Amsterdam W. KAPER 


R. J. CUERVO, Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua 
castellana, continuado y editado por el Instituto Caro y Cuervo. 
Redactor: Fernando Antonio Martinez. Tomo III, fasc. I: 
Ea-Empeorar. Inst. Caro y Cuervo, Bogota, 1959. 144 pp. 4°. 


The Caro and Cuervo Institute did the entire Hispanic world a 
service with the reprinting of Volumes I and II of the admirable 
dictionary by the nineteenth century Columbian scholar, volumes 
that had become very nearly unattainable. Now this institution has 
continued Cuervo’s masterpiece, making use of the material left by 
Cuervo. The newly published ‘‘fasciculo”’ contains texts which were 
already familiar in publication in the “‘Boletin” edited by the same 
Institute. The treatment of the words is equally as extensive and care- 
ful as in the volumes published by Cuervo himself. To keep the work 
in his style the same ‘“‘Autoridades”’ have been used as in the volumes 
that had already appeared. Writers more modern than Juan Valera 
for example are not cited. In a way this is a pity because the current 
language usage does differ, after all, from that of seventy years ago, 
and the completion of the dictionary will take so many years that by 
the time it is finished, it will have still less connection with current 
usage. On the other hand this has the advantage of preserving the 
unity of the book. Of the Diccionario Histérico that is to be edited by 
the Spanish Royal Academy one “‘fasciculo” has already appeared. This 
work, by including modern writers in sources cited, will register 
semantic changes up to our own times. 


University of Amsterdam J. A. VAN PRAAG 


Kart-Lupwic SELIG, The library of Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa, pa- 
tron of Gracidn. Librairie E. Droz, Genéve, 1960, 88 pp., 4°. 


This is the catalogue, very carefully worked out, of the private 
library of a seventeenth century Spanish man of letters from a small 
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provincial town (Huesca), a library that was at the disposal of his 
literary-minded “‘tertulia’”’ of which Baltasaer Gracian was the most 
prominent member. One can but admire the owner’s widespread in- 
terests, his many-sidedness and the high degree of his development; 
on the other hand we marvel at the zealous sleuthing of the publisher 
of the manuscript and at his great bibliographic knowledge. For us 
Hollanders, Lastanosa’s book collection is interesting because of the 
many works on the sixteenth century uprising in the Low Lands and 
the numerous Amsterdam editions, especially Elsevier, which are 
represented. The 41 manuscripts which Lastanosa had in his possession 
have probably been lost. In any case Professor Selig was not able to 
trace them. But he was able to identify nearly all the printed works 
in spite of the very summary descriptions in the manuscript. 


University of Amsterdam J. A. VAN PRAAG 


F. LocHNER-HUTTENBACH, Die Pelasger. (Arbeiten aus dem 
Institut fiir vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, Graz, Heft 6.) 
Wien, Gerold & Co., 1960, 190 p. 


Le terme de ‘pélasgique’ joue un réle important dans les théories 
sur la langue ou les langues préhelléniques de l’Egéide. En 1896, 
P. Kretschmer (E7inl. in die Gesch. der griech. Sprache) a abordé le 
probleme: il a prouvé que beaucoup de mots grecs inexplicables a 
l’intérieur de la grammaire indo-européenne doivent avoir été em- 
pruntés a la population préhellénique. A partir de 1925, il a modifié 
ses vues (articles dans Glotta): entre les Grecs et la population non 
indo-européenne, A laquelle il attribuait les mots en -%c0dc, il admet- 
tait l’existence d’une couche proto-indo-européenne, a laquelle il 
attribuait les mots en -v9-; il la rapprochait des Lyciens, des Lydiens, 
des Tyrrhéniens, plus tard des Pélasges et méme des Rhétiens, qui 
seraient tous venus du Nord par une invasion de ‘Bandkeramiker’. 
Ensuite, V. Georgiev a simplifié cette doctrine: le substrat du grec 
proviendrait tout entier d’une langue indo-européenne; cette langue 
jusqu ici inconnue a été pourvue d’une série de lois phonétiques par 
les soins de A. Carnoy et de son disciple A. van Windekens: le soi- 
disant pélasgique serait une langue de type satam caractérisée par une 
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mutation consonantique comparable a celles du germanique et de |’ 
arménien. Bien entendu, tout cela est extrémement hypothétique: 
la plupart des explications étymologiques semblent gratuites et les 
lois phonétiques reposent souvent sur deux ou trois exemples, tout 
en comportant de nombreuses exceptions (voir M. Lejeune, Linguis- 
tique préhellénique, Rev. Et. Anc. 1947, 25-35). Or, M. Lochner- H., 
éléve de M. Brandenstein, veut, tout en acceptant la théorie de cette 
langue préhellénique indo-européenne, prouver qu’on a eu tort de 
Yappeler ‘pélasgique’: en réalité, les Pélasges auraient été une tribu 
illyrienne. Naturellement, les données certaines étant rares, M. L.-H. 
fait ses conclusions avec beaucoup d’hésitation; s’il faut avouer qu’il 
n’emporte pas toujours notre conviction, il serait cependant injuste 
de le traiter d’ ‘illyromane’. 

D’abord, il donne en traduction allemande les passages des auteurs 
grecs et latins concernant les Pélasges, d’ Homére 4 Eusthate et d’En- 
nius a Isidore de Séville; on se demande pourquoi il n’a pas préféré 
reproduire les textes originaux. Aprés un résumé des doctrines tou- 
chant le substrat indo-européen dans l’Egéide, il discute la répartition 
géographique des Pélasges selon les données littéraires. Homére les 
place en Epire (Dodone), en Thessalie, en Créte et prés de la Troade; 
Hésiode les admet aussi en Arcadie, Hécatée en Attique et 4 Lemnos. 
M. L.-H. traite naturellement des fameux chapitres I 56-57 d’ Héro- 
dote; il localise Kpyotmv au Nord de la Chalcidique. Ce qui a com- 
pliqué les choses, c’est que dés Hellanicus, on a confondu les Pélasges 
et les Tyrrhéniens; puis, on a employé le nom de Pélasges pour dé- 
signer tous les habitants anciens de la Gréce, de telle sorte que, sur- 
tout dans la poésie latine, ‘Pélasge’ peut étre équivalent de ‘Grec’. 
Strabon est le premier 4 admettre leur existence en Italie; Denys d’ 
Halicarnasse prétend que les Pélasges, voisins des Aborigénes, sont 
venus de la Gréce. Finalement, M. L.-H. leur attribue la Thessalie, 
lEpire, l’Attique, le Nord du Péloponnése, la Créte, la Chalcidique, 
la Troade et I’Italie, mais leur refuse Samothrace et Lemnos. Aprés 
avoir résumé les opinions d’autres savants sur les Pélasges, il discute 
leur appartenance ethnique et finit par les considérer comme des 
Indo-européens (cf. Zebg TeAwoytxd¢, dieu de Dodone dans I'Iliade) ; 
il estime incertain un rapport entre les Pélasges et les Philistins, et 
il doute de l’étymologie donnée par Kretschmer (*neday-oxdc : méAnyoc 
orig. ‘“‘plaine’”’). Les prétres de Zeb¢ [leducyixd¢ s’appellent Yedrot; 
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M. L.-H. prend ce nom pour indo-européen, non pas grec, mais peut- 
étre illyrien. Enfin, il examine une série de noms propres mis en rap- 
port avec les Pélasges; un bon nombre parmi eu pourraient étre 
illyriens: p. ex. Tedtapoc (théme teutd- “‘tribu’’), Awddva, “Axpiotoc. 
Voici une seule remarque encore: M. L.-H. (p. 179) prend les Pé- 
lasges pour le Maxedvov yévoc mentionné par Hérodote (I 56), tandis 


que plus haut (p. 105 sqq.), ila dit 4 juste titre qu’il s’agit des Doriens. 


Université d’ Amsterdam C. J. Ruijeu 
. 


M. A. K. Hariipay, The language of the Chinese ‘‘Secret History 
of the Mongols’’ ; Publications of the Philological Society, Vol. 
XII. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1959. xvi + 235 pp. — 84 sh. 


The Secret History of the Mongols is a Mongol text, transcribed by_ 
means of Chinese characters, and accompanied by an interlinear 
Chinese version and a slightly abridged Chinese translation. The 
latter is written in a North-Chinese vernacular of the 13th or 14th 
century that might be called an early example of modern “‘Mandarin”’, 
without, however, being identifiable as a forerunner of the present-day 
language of Peking. In this study Dr. Halliday subjects this specific 
language to a meticulous analysis according to the principles es- 
tablished by Professor J. R. Firth, the main part of the description 
being devoted to the grammar (ch. VI, pp. 42-155). Here the author’s 
views on “‘the categories of voice, aspect and mood”’ of the verb are of 
interest, particularly those on aspect (VIC.2.5, p. 82sq.). Also his 
introductory remarks in the chapter entitled ‘Lexis’ (pp. 156-178) 
are worth close consideration, especially the statement that a “com- 
paratively large part of the Chinese word stock must be stated both 
lexically and grammatically ... (due to) ... the absence of morphological 
distinction between word classes; there is no morphological grouping 
of elements into systems” (p. 158). 


Leiden University A. F. P. HuLsEwE 
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